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AE Author of theſe 
I Ess ars having heard, 
"i That fince the firſt 


Y Publiſhing of them, as well ñ 
Jas before, ſeveral Books that 
Yin the great Licenſe of Print- 
ing bave come forth without 
Names, were either by mi. 
ake, or otherwiſe, given out 
Wo be his; he has upon this 
Edition given me leave to ſet 
HS 


Advertiſement. 

Na to:tbis, and at the 
"Came time 75 give this poblick 
4 ee, That jmce the firſt | 
"Prog his Ozszrvartions Ml 9 
upon the United Provinces, kr 
nothing of his has been pub. | 1 


ed beſides theſe Papers, nor 


IF 
A all be at any time hereafter, er 
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SURY EY of the Conſtitutions 


iS * 
«4 and Intereſts of the E MPIRE, 
5 Y SWEDEN, DENMARK, SPAIN, 


HOLLAND, FRANCE, and 
SFLANDERS; With their Re- 
lation to ENGLAND in the Tear 
1671. and then given to one of 
His Majeſty's Principal Secretaries 
of State, upon the ending of my 
Embaſſie at the HAGUE. 


HE Decay and Diſſolu- 
tion of Civil, as well as Na- 
tural Bodies, proceeding u- 
ſually from outward Blows 

d Accidents, as well as inward Di- 

Wrapers or Infirmities, it ſeems equal- 

neceſſary for any Goverameat to 
ow and reflect upon the Conſtituti- 

s, Forces, and Conjunctures ——_ 

their 


- 


[ 2] | 
their Neighbouring States, as well as pn ! 
the Factions, Humours, and Intereſts Tee 
of their own Subjects: For all Power hr Ir 
is but comparative; nor can any King- he 
dom take a juſt Meaſure of its Safety What 
by its own Riches or Strength at Winc: 
home, without caſting up at the ſame Wed 
time what Invaſions may be feared, res 
and what Defences expected from E. Iriſes 
nemies or Allies abroad. Van 

*Tis certain, That fo advantage Wuke 
ous a Situation as that of His Maje Well 
ſty's Dominions in theſe Iſlands © an 
Great Britain and Ireland, make Tour 
any Foreign Conſideration leſs im-F&rve! 

ortant to us, than to any othe Wnall; 

ation; Becauſe the Numbers an met 
Native Courage of our Men, with cale⸗ 
the Strength of our Shipping, havierm 
ſo many Ages paſt (and Fl fo auc, 
ought we yet know) made us Ferha 
Match for the greateſt of our Neige C 
bours at Land; and an Over-mato nd 
tor the ſtrongeſt of them at Sea Hreate 
whereas whoever hurts us withou Marir 
our own Arms, muſt be able to ms nder 
{ter us in both theſe Elements. Ve hich 
in regard there are the Names oy th 
ſevera] Conqueſts remaining ſtil} up! our 


111 


[ dn Record (though all of them the 


eſts neer Effects of our own Diviſions 
ver r Invitations;) when Trade is grown 
ng. We Deſign of all Nations in Europe, 
ety hat are poſſeſt of any Maritime Pro- 
at Finces, as being the only unexhau- 
me Wed Mine, and out of whoſe Trea- 
ed, res all Greatneſs at Sea naturally 


Jriſes: When in ſtead of a King of 
France ſurrounded and bearded by 
Pukes of Britany and Burgundy, as 
ell as our own Poſſeſſions in Nor- 
andy and Gaienne; inſtead of a 


ke Tount of Flanders or Holland, who 
im rved for no more, than like the 
he maller Weights to make the Balance 


an metimes a little even in the greater 
vit! ales of the Engliſh, French, and 
las erman Powers; We now behold in 
for ance the greateſt Land- forces that 
s Perhaps have ever been know under 


e Command of any Chriſtian Prince; 
nd in the United Provinces, the 


zea Weateſt numbers both of Ships and 
10u Mariners that were ever yet heard of 
ma Inder any State in the World; and 
Ye hich have hitherto been only awed 
; (My the ſtrength of our Oak, the Art 
unf our Ship-wrights, and chiefly by the 
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invincible hearts of our Seamen - When 
the proſpett of theſe two Powers brings 
us to conſider, that any firm conjun- 
Qion of them, either by Confederacy, 4 
or the Submiſſion of Holland, will 
prove the neareſt approach that was r 5 
ever made to our ruine and ſervitude: 4 
It may perhaps import us in this Calm 
we enjoy, to hearken a little more than 
we have done of late, to the Storms 
that are now raiſing abroad, and by 
the beſt Perſpectives we can find, to 
diſcover from what Coaſt they break, 
what courſe they are like to hold, hou he 
much we can lie in their danger, and F; 
whether rhe ſhelter expected from us 
by our Neighbours , will be only 2. 
{train of Generolity and Humanity, or] 
the beſt Proviſion: we can make here. 
after for our own Safety. 1 


Thoſe Countries in whoſe Action — 
or Intereſts we have at any time con a 
cerned our ſelves, have been the Efbe 8 
pire, France, Spain, Sweden, Denmar er, 
and the Lor- Countries, in the two ſe Wh à 
veral Bodies uſually diſtinguiſhed bj Heart 
the Names of Flanders and Hollaniyer; 
For with Poland we have never gon hm c: 


farther than our good Wiſhes toward 
- | thell 


Ineir Defence againſt the Turk; No! 
il Frith Itah, than the Offices of Cere- 
2 Mony, or Intereſt of Traffick; unleſs 
un pmetimes ſome ſhort Negotiation that 
J; Wrved the preſent Turn to ſtop the 
ill Aſpiring Growth of either the French 
as Fr Spaniſh Greatneſs, in thoſe as well 
s nearer Parts. " 


H E Foreign Intereſts of the 
f Empire are the Defence of the 
Waltern Parts againſt the Tart, and 
Ke Preſervation of the Weſtern Cir- 
ak, gcs againſt the growth of France. 
o he Domeſtick are the limited Con- 
Fitution of the Imperial Power, and 
U Me Balance of the ſeveral Free 
J princes and States of the Empire 
| 'FFmong themſelves. The two laſt 
ere gave raiſed no Duſt ſince the Peace 
„ Alanfer, which ſeems chiefly oc- 
zom aſioned by the Swede's coming in to 
Om ie a Member of the Erapire, upon 


Ende Share then yielded to him in 
vari icrania and Bremen. Theſe give 
0 ſe Im an immediate entrance into the 
| by cart of Germany, where the Native 


lan poverty of his own Country makes 
Em conſider'd as ſtill upon the Wing, 


ard and 
thei x oo 


- 


[6 ] 


and ready to ſtop at the firſt Quarry Þ 
he can meet with upon any Diviſions ? 
in the Empire; ſo as there ſeems a ge- 
neral Reſolution not to furniſh him 
with ſuch Occaſions. Their Defence 
againſt the Turk will be provided and p 


purſued by Common Inclinations and 


Forces, unleſs thoſe Princes of the 
Weſtern Circles ſhould at the ſame 
time be buſied in ſome nearer danger } 
from France. But if the Grand Vi. 
ſier be ſo great a Man as he is reputed 
in Politicks, as well as Arms, he will fl 
never conſent by an Invaſion of Hun. 
gary, to make way for the advance } 
the French Progreſs into the Empire 
which a Conqueſt of the Low-Coun $ 
tries would make eaſie and obvious 
And fo great acceſſions (with other 1 
that would lie fair and open in thi 
Spaniſh Provinces upon the Mediterra 

nean) would make France a formi 

dable Power to the Turk himſelf, an- 

greater than J ſuppoſe he deſires to ſel 
any in Chriſtendum. So that jt ſeem? 
not improbable, that the preſent Peac 8 
between the Emperour and the Tart 
may laſt longer than is general 
calculated by the Fears or Deſire! 


LU | 
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f 74 
pt thoſe who are moſt concerned in 
In 
In the preſervation of the Weſtern 
Tircles (eſpecially that of Burgund 
ce Ind the Rhine) againſt the Progreſs 
nd pf the French Greatneſs, the Diſpoli- 
Rions, if not Intereſts of the ſeveral 
he Members of the Empire, ſeem much 
me more divided. The Emperour himſelt 
per Þ firm in reſolving it, becauſe he has 
Vi. Potlung to fear ſo much as the Power 
ted Ind Ambition of France, in regard of 
vil Weir Common Pretenſions to , 
n. ifter the young King's Death, and a 
> of Jealouſie of the Empire it ſelf atter 
ire further courſe of Succeſs: But he 
, Fill be faint in any execution of ſuch 
$ Counſel, unleſs ſpirited by the una- 
Wimous Decrces of a General Dyet , 
grom his own Diſpolitions, which are 
hought rather Generous and Juſt, than 
Ambitious and Enterprizing ; from the 
an Influence of the Jois in that Court, 
) {evo are obſerved to grow generally 
em Nrench, as they were Spaniſh in the lait 
eac ge; ſrom the fear of the Turks, who 
url re ſtill like a Cloud that hangs over 
Ws Head; And from a jealouſie of 
Preaen joining abſolutely with France, 
| | B 4 which 


7 
78 


[8] — | 
Which might ſhare a great part of the W 7 
Empire between them. KHav 
The Elector of Sexozy would fall ng 
intirely into the Intereſts of the Em- heat 
A peror in this point, as a Prince that is Woo! 
. a true German, loves the Liberty of he 
| the Empire; foreſees, that if it ſhould Wafe 
fall into the French Hands, all the pf 
Princes would grow little. Compani- has 
ons to what they are, or return to be 
the ſeveral Officers of his Court; as Men 
they were in the unlimited Greatneſs 
of ſome Ancient Emperours. Beſides, Ren 
his diſtance from Frauce, tho it does vitl 
not inſtruct him to think wiſer than Hou 
other Princes, yet it helps him to Incli 
ſpeak boldlier what he thinks upon Prin 
theſe Conjunctures. rue 
The Elector of Brandenburg, and 
Landtgrave of Heſſe, and at leaſt two Weave 
of the Dukes of Lunenburgh, are inWxpc 
their Diſpoſitions and Judgments up- T 
on the ſame Intereſts: But will be in- Eſtee 
fluenced and awed by Sweden, whoſe Weſts 
ill Talent will be ſtill ſuſpected to y 


Brandenb argh, upon the Differences in Mlle. 
Praſſia; and to Lanenburgh, upon the pf t 
late Diſappointment at Bremen. mal 

lie 


4 
Thes 
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[9] 
The Electors of Mentæ and Triers \ 
Have the ſame Inclinations; but Ty- 
all ng at the mercy of France, in fo 
n- hear and fo imperious a Neighbour- 
is hood, they will take no Meaſures 
ol Fherein they may not ſee their own 
1d Wafety provided for, as well as that 
he pf the Empire; Wherein no Prince 
ni- as greater Reputation of Prudence 
be Ind Caution, than the Biſhop of 
as Mentz. 
el 1 The Elector Palatine, either upon 
les, Remainders of the ancient Leagues 
oe with France, or Quarrels with the 
1an Houſe of Auſtria, has been thought 
to IAnclined to the French: But as a wile 
don Prince will be found generally in the 
true Intereſts of the Empire as far as 
and he Scat of his Country will give him 


Bag 
* 
a 
h | 
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1 
£ 
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wo Weave which in a War will be ſo much 
in xpoſed. 
up- The Elector of Bavaria has been 


in. ſteemed wholly in the French Inte- 

10ſec Meſts fince the Treaty of Munſter; but 

to y what Ties or Motives, has not 

s in fallen under my obſervation, in regard 

the pf the diſtance of his Country, and 
mall Commerce out of the Limits of 
Ilie Empire. | 

The | | The 


10] } 

The Elector of Cologne is a Perſon ot 
much natural Goodneſs and Candour, 
but of Age and Infirmities, and whom 
Devotion and Chymiſtry have ſhared 
between them, and in a manner re- 
moved from the Affairs of his State; 
which have been long and entirely Ind 
devolved upon the Biſhop of Stra- 


burgh; a Man buſie, and always in 1 
motion or intrigue: But for the reſt, only 
whether upon future Ambition, or hi 
preſent Advantages, eſteemed to be Ko i 


perfectly in the French Intereſts; fo 
as whatever uſe can be made by Zuie 
France of that Elector's Name or 
Country, may be reckoned upon as 
wholly at the devotion of that ellis 
Crown; A 
The Duke of Nieaburgh is in his 
Perſon and Mein, rather like an Italian 
than a German; and ſhould be ſo in 
his Diſpoſition, by playing the Game 
of an Italian Prince; in declaring no 
Partialities, provoking no Enemies, 
and living more Retired than the other 
Princes of his Country; Having ne- 
ver ſhewed any ambition, but for the 
Crown of Poland, which Deſign helpt | 
to inſpire him with great Compliance 
toward 
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of Fowards all his Neighbours, and other 


r, Princes, who were able to do him 
m Food or ill Offices in that Point. But 
d he failing of it, was thought to have 
e- ſomething diſobliged him from France 


on 


; Fupon whoſe Aſſiſtance he reckoned) 
ly Ind has ſunk him in a Debt, which he 
5 Will hardly recover. 
in # The Biſhop of Munſter is made 
„pnly conſiderable by his Situation, 
Which lies the fitteſt of all others, 
to invade Holland: And by the Diſ- 
poſitions of this Man, which are un- 
by quiet, and ambitious to raiſe a Name 
or Fn the World: An old implacable 
Hatred to the Dutch, upon their In- 
Fclligence with his chief Town of 
Munſter: Their Uſurpation (as he 
his Wretends) of Bork/oe, and ſome other 
ian mall Places in his Country: Their 
in Protection of the Counteſs of Ben- 
me em; and the Hopes of ſharing Over- 
no e or Friezl/and, if ever their Spoils 
Wome to be divided, make him a cer- 
Fain Friend to what Prince ſoever is 
Fnemy to them, and will furniſh him 
the with Men or Money enough to appear 
:lp: in the Head of an Army againſt 
ncc them. 
rds The 


SY F 


The general Intereſt that the ſeveral I 


+ 
*. 


Princes of the Empire have with us, is 1 
grounded wholly upon the Eſteem of * 
4 7 
ct 
amongſt them, that moſt of them are Rut 
reſolved in the preſent Conjuncture of e, 
Affairs in Chriſtendom, to underſtand Ar 


perfectly His Language, before they 


His Majeſty's Power, and the Venera- 
tion of His Name; which is ſo great 


ipeak their own. 


HE Governmeat of Sweden is 

eſteemed ſteady and wiſe, as ' 
their People warlike and numerous. 
The digeſtion of their Counſels is made 
in a Senate conſiſting of Forty Coun- 
cellors, who are generally the greateſt 3 
Men of the Kingdom, in Office, Eſtates, 
or Abilities; and who have moſt of 
them been Commanders in the German 
Wars, or are ſo in the preſent Militia; . < 
which makes their Counſels generally. Hu, 
Warlike and Ambitious, tho? ſome- 
thing tempered by the Minority of 
their King. This has turned them, for 
ſome years ſince their laſt King's death, 


rather to make advantages by the Name 


| 


. * 


and Reputation of their Alliances, than 
by the appearance of their Arms. But 
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their King grows a Man, and of Mar- 
of Pal Thoughts, as may be preſaged from 
p great a Father, we may ſee great 
Actions and Revolutions grow again 


Put of this Northern Climate. For 
Ke Names of Goth and Vandal, and 
heir famous Succeſſes both in Poland 
ey Ind Germany this laſt Age, inſpire them 
Pitch great Thoughts; and the Bodies 
Ind Courages of their common Men, 
% well as the Prudence and Conduct 
f their great Officers, ſeem to have 
us. Famed them for great Undertakings. 
ge Peſides, their application of late Years 

oO Trade, has much increas'd their Ship- 
ing and Seamen (which they found 
P be their weak-fide in their laſt At- 


e Þ-mpts).. All theſe may in time make 
* Fay for their great deſign, which is, 
a: De Dominion of the Baltict Sea by 


lle. e Conqueſt of Denmark, This was 
3 bout the Year 59, wrefted out of 
of Weir Hands by the Dutch Aſſiſtances, 
of d can hardly 8 them, if ever 
ch. at Common- wealth ſhould be bro- 
ne Wen. And if they arrive once at this 
an Point, there will grow a Power in that 
zut Pugh Climate which both at Land 
Jad Sea may equal moſt others that 


(| 
74 are 


o 
7 


L 14 ] \ 
are now in Chriſtendom; by being 
Maſters of ſuch numbers of ſtrong 
and valiant Men, as well as of all 
the Naval Stores that furniſh the 
World. 4 

They have a nearer proſpe& upon 
the City of Bremen; by the addition 
whereof to the Biſhoprick already in 
their poſſeſſion, they deſign to lay 
a great Foundation both of Trade 
and Strength in the nearer Parts of 
Germany. 5 9 

Their next Intereſt ſeems to be a2 
long knocking War in the Empire, or . 
the Low-Countries ;, which will make 
them courted by all, till they think 
ht to declare: And then will bring 
them to a ſhare in the Game: And 
thoſe often go away with the grea- # 
teſt, who bring in leaſt when the Stake r 
begins. The Neglects of Fraxce ſince 
the Peace of Manſter, and the late 
Courtſhip of Spain, ſeem to have left 
them open for the faireſt Offer from? 
either of thoſe Crowns: But rather 
inclin'd to San, which has till the 
ſureft Fonds of Treaſure (if they could 
fall into good Method or Direction) 
and to whom they are more —_— ö 
than? 


\ [ 15 ] 
18 han to France, which has out-grown 
np Þlmoſt all meaſures with their Neigh- 
Pours. They have a peek to Holland 
omething in ſhew, but more at heart; 
Ks lying croſs to their three deſigns; 
on Fhe Dominion of the Baltict, their 
on Acquiſition of Bremen, and a War in 
in he Upper or Lower Germany. And 
ay Whey are ſo Wiſe a State as to be found 
de Wommonly in their Intereſt ; which 
of Mor theſe reaſons, is either an abſolute 
Preaking; or a great weakening of 


> a hat Common-wealth- Beſides, they 
or ſteemed themſelves at leaſt neglected 
ike Þy them in the late Negotiation of 


She Tripple Alliance, wherein they 
ing WxpeQed conſtant Subſides in the time 
und If Peace, from Spain and Holland, to 
ea- Engage them in the defence of all thoſe 
ake W rovinces againſt the threatning power 
nce f France. 

An old friendſhip to our Nation, 
Ind Alliance, Jr from a long 
om Wonjunction of Intereſts, beſides the 
ther Neceſſity of keeping well with one of 
the We greateſt Maritime Powers, will 
zuld Jas may be conjeQtured) perſwade 
on) hem to follow His Majeſty's meaſures 
ſary Ihe cloſeſt and furtheſt of any State in 
hack Enrope 


Europe. This gave them the firſt De- E 
ſign of entring into the Tripple Alli- 7 
ance. And into the Commerce with 
Spain in the Year 68, and their Reſo- 
lution of keeping pace with His Ma- 
jeſty in both theſe Points, as well as Nou. 
the Conſequences of them: Which WM D 
they will do, unleſs the preſent Scene W 
ſhould wholly change, and open new Wes F 
Counſels and Intereſts not yet thought bje 
of in the World. Mf 

HE Kingdom of Deumarł ſeems af ol. 

leſs conſiderable than their d t 
Neighbour-Crown, from a fainter anti 
Spirit which appears of late in their Ns ti 
People, and in their Government it pſpe 
ſelf; as well as a great inequality o Wiſe 
number in their Forces both at Sea Maſi: 
and Land: For the laſt change o Hnefit 
their Government, from Elective to ting 
Hereditary ; has made it ſeem hitherti ing 
of leſs force, and unfitter for AﬀtiongWprm 
abroad. As all great Changes brough ll, 
about by force or Addreſs in an o of 
Conſtitution of Goverament ( roote! M at 
in the Hearts and Cuſtoms of the Peo The 
ple, though they may in time provier, b 
an encreaſe of Streagth and ng e P 
nel 


1 
WH 


T% 


— fs (when fallen into Method, and 
i- Wowa eaſie by uſe); Yet for many 
th Wars they muſt needs weaken it, by 


We diviſions and diſtractions of Mens 
Winds, and diſcontents of their hu- 
urs; and ſo turn the Counſels up- 
| Deſigns within, deſiſting from any 
Without; And advantages upon Ene- 
Jes, mult give way to thoſe upon 
bjects. So as the breaking down an 
frame of Government, and erect- 
a new, ſeems like cutting down 
ay old Oak (becauſe the fruit decays, 
ad the branches grow thin), and 
inting a young one in the room. 
s true the Son or Grandſon (if it 
pſpers) may enjoy the ſhade and the 
ſte; but the Planter, beſides the 
aſure of Imagination, has no other 
nefit to recompence the pains of 
ting and Digging, the care of Wa- 


eit 
it 
0 
Sea 
of 
> UE 


ert Ming and Pruning, the fears of every 
tionWWrm and every Drought: and it is 
ige Il, if he eſcapes a blow from the 
oll of rhe old Tree, or its Boughs, as 


otel M are lopt off. 

peo The change in Denmarte was the 
rover, by having to deal with a ſoft, 
reatiie People, and with Nobles grown 
nel 2 CW 


«4 
4 
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1 4 
to have ſmall power or intereſt amongſt | 
them, and of whom many were gained 
by the Crown. Beſides that nothing $ 
ſeemed to concern Property in the Ne 
change of Succeſſive for Elective. Wice 
And the example of all Chriſtian &: 
Crowns (beſides that of Poland made wi 
way for it: and yet it is certain of 
that Deamark has continued ever ſince 
weak and unſpirited, bent only upon 
ſafety, and enjoying the Revenues 0 
the Sound (which are the chief be 
longing to that Crown.) So as thei: wi 
great Intereſt is their deſence again 
Sweden; And for the relt, a genera 
Peace, by which 'Traique encreafin 
they may come in for a ſhare, and ſeg 
their Cuſtoms grow in the Sound ana 
Norway. They reckon'd chiefly upol 
their ſupport from Holland, till ſeeiny 
them fall into cloſer meaſures with UE 
and Sweden, upon the Tripple Al 
ance, they have tacked ſome poin 
nearer France; and the rather, becaul 


of the unkindneſs grown in the fre 
Dutch War, between us and therkWthei 
Yet they have it at heart, that H of 
land has ever uſed them inſolent ich 


if not ſcornfully, in the whole cou 


».Y 
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their Treaties and Alliances, as well 


ed the Differences between them about 
ng Payments of the Sound; and will 
he ever ready and reſolute in the de- 


ee of Hamboroueh, whenever the 
es ſhall have Strength and Heart 
Pugh to attacque it; which ſeems 
chief Ambition they have left 
Em abroad. 


HE Crown of Spain was in all 


| Philip the Second's time lookt 
hei wn as both the Terror and De- 
ini{Wce of Chriſtendom; No Monarchy 
er! Mring ever graſped at ſo great an 
finWpire there, and at the ſame time 
| {glued an open War againſt fo great 
an ower as the Tarks. This Great- 
apolys was grown up by the Union of 
ein Houles of Caſtile and Arragon, o 


t of Burgundy and the Netherlands, 


h that of Naples and Sicily; By the 
zoinWſceſſion or Conqueſt of Portugal; By 
.cauWr of the Indies (when their Mines 
> | freſh, as they did many years at- 
then their firſt Opening); By the num- 
t H of brave Troops and Leaders, 
ent ich were raiſed and made by the 


tous and continual Wars of Carles 
C 2 the 
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the Fifth; But chiefly by the uninq 
terrupted Succeſſion of Three Gre 4 

Princes, Ferdinand, Charles, and Phily 
Which can never fail of raiſing a ſma 
Kingdom to a great, no more than thy 
contrary of bringing down a great or i 
to a ſmall. But whoever meaſures i 
Crown of Spain now, by the Scale 
that Age, may fanſie a Man of Fou 
ſcore by a Picture drawn of him 
Thirty; ? Tis like a great old Tre 
which has loſt its Branches and Leave 
Et trunco non frondibus efficit umbra of 
Though no Man knows, whether oz 
of this old Root a Sucker may nf 
ſpring, that with a little ſhelter 


firſt, and good Seaſons, may in ti fene 
prove a mighty Tree: tor there ſeeſ i 
{till to remain Strength and Sap in Wes 
Root to furniſh a fair growth, thou bre 
not in proportion to the firſt. Thad P 
decays have been occalioned by ſo t, 


a War with Holland (ſupported me 
all the Neighbours, who envied 
teared the Greatneſs of /; Byt 
exhauſting in a great degree of ted. 
Indian Mines; By that of their be. 
tives to furniſh the Iadian Conqueſ ſſeſſi 
and fecure all their Provinces _ _ 


70 4 
0 . 


0 Carl 

Wy and Flanders; But moſt of all, 
two Succeſſions (which we may 
Wlcaſt call) of unactive Princes, and 
KW want of any great Miniſtry to re- 
Wir either them, or the Minority of 
"Ws King, in which they ended. Un- 
this Crown out-grow its preſent 
Weakneſs, by ſome great Spirit riſing 
W at the Head of the Monarchy, who 


on u digeſt their Counſels, reform the 
g ü and impertinent Profuſions of 
re 


ir Treaſures, by ſuppreſſing all un- 
eſſary Penſions and Expences, and 
tore the Vigour of their Nation by 
artial Deſigns and Examples; We 
y reckon the Intereſt of Spain to 
wholly in the Preſervation and 
tence of Flanders from France, of 


(ecnW:/y from the Tarts, and of their 
in Wes from Us, That of Sicily ſeems 
ure remote, becauſe both Hungary 
I Poland is a nearer Game tor the 


Wk, and will not ſo generally a- 


ed m or unite the Chriſtian Princes; 
el Wl the Invaſion of Sicily, wherein 
3y e as well as Lach is fo near con- 
| red. The jealouſie of their Indies 
r M$ been much nearer them ſince our 
que lesion of Jamaica; And akes at 
oth C 3 heart 


b 
| 
4 
: 


| 


— 
— 
— — nr 


— —— 


— — 


heart upon every Fit which the de 


Intereſts in Europe, which they thin 


of almoſt continual Wars ever ſino 


ſeems to be grown wholly incurablt} 


[ 22 ] | 
the 
ſperate Sallies of our Privateers ther: reſt 
bring upon them. But they hope te 
make fair Weather in thoſe Seas, by 
opening to us ſome Advantages o 
Trade there, and by a Conjunction 0 


the Greatnels of France makes qs ne! 
ceſlary to us, as to them. 
Their Quarrel to France by a coun! 


Charles the Fitth's time, by the lat 
Pretenſions to Flanders, ſet on Fo 
by France ſince the death of their la 
King, and purſued by the late Invaſio 
(which the Spaniards pretend to hay? 
been againſt all Faith, as well as Right 


though diſſembled by the ſenſe «! 
their own weakneſs, which makes they 
rather willing ro deceive themſelv 
with a Peace that they know mul! 


fail them, than break out into a Wi uf 
they fear muſt ruine them, withol d. 
the Aſſiſtance of their Neighbourl uct 
And this they hope ſome breach th 
the Peace at Aix on the French ſid 'P 
or other Accidents, may at one tin 3 


or other engage for them. And thou 


AZ [ 23 ] 
de they ſtand ſingle, their preſent in- 
hen Wrelt is bur bare Defence, and wear- 
g out their King's Minority without 


> | 
by ther Loſſes; yet a greater Intereſt, 
s d far more at heart, is a War with 
n o ne in Conjunction with the Trip- 
Win! Alliance, or at leaſt with Us and 
ne JW/land. For though the - Peace holds 
It While France continues ſo great 
url Wrces and deſigns on foot, the Pre- 
in, Wvation of Flanders will coſt Spain 
lat Wo n. pounds a year, belides the Re- 
Eo) nues of the Country, And what 


Neft them in thoſe Provinces, remains 
lockt and interwoven with the laſt 
ench Conqueſts, that upon the firſt 
zach of a War it is all indangered ; 
d indeed cannot be any ways ſecu- 
but by a ſtrong Diverſion, which 
ay imploy the greateſt part of the 
ench Forces in ſome other Places. 
eſe Regards and that of being hard- 


fal 
(ſo 
hay 
ght 
able 
© ( 
hen 
elv 


Wi uſed (as they conceive) by Us 
nod Holland, in the peace of Aix, 
our ich forced them to quit ſo much 
h their Country to France, and of 
64.8. Money to Sweden, have raiſed 
tin a Farty in their Council, that would 


ke and ſecure the beſt Peace they 
L C & 7 can 
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can With France by a Ceſſion of Flas ve 
ders to that Crown in exchange for Hane 
other Provinces towards Spain, and Wee 
of ſome other Pretenſions. But thi: te 
will not be cartied in a Minority | ns 
their King; at leaſt without greate Went 


fears of a ſudden Invaſion from France Mute 
and greater Deſpairs of help from Us We: 
Becauſe whenever they quit Flander, Wem 


they muſt be content to ſhut them | 
ſelves up within their Mountains, and 
ſigniftie nothing more in the Affairs o 


Europe, Nor could they perhaps lon; WW fo! 
be ſafe either in Spain or Italy, tha 


they were there to ſuſtain all th 
Forces of France, without the gre: 


Diverſion they have always made h I 

Flanders; out of which, whenever the Ml! | 

are Maſters of the Field, they marc! Wtho 
in tour or five days up into the ver ed 
— 3 Bo | © 
To compaſs theſe two Intereſts e 


ther of Defence or a War in Conky 
deracy, they would fain engage Sm 
den; but will endanger this Aim, bt 
the tear of venturmg their Money be 
fore the Game begins. They recko WW 
themſelves ſure of Holland as far 
their Defence, but know, they wi 
nevey 


1 25 3 
ver be brought — begin a war with 
ance. And the old Rancours be- 
een Spaniard and Dutch, are not 
t enough worn out of the Diſpoſi- 
ns of the People or the Govern- 
nts, to make room for ſuch an ab- 
Jute Turn. Their great hope is iu 
þ/and, Where their Inclination carries 
m as well as their Intereſt, Beſides, 
Wy think our old as well as freſh 
arrels with France, and the Jealouſie 
W their preſent growth, will temper 
for their turn at one time or other, 
| Wthat their Meaſures will ever be fair 


th ich us; But no more towards pre- 
re! Ning their Peace, becauſe they think 
br Intereſt as well as our Treaties 


ll be enough to. engage us ſo far, 
thout other Motives. Though to 
2d a War againſt France, wherein 
th Sweden and Holland would (as 
s ey think) follow our Paces: There 
on: no Advantage which the Crown of 
S could make us in Trade, nor 
, bWoney they could ſpare from their 
be n Neceſſities (in the ſhare of the 
ck Wacrel)which they would not wil- 
ar Aly furniſh us and truſt to the Events 
wia War how uncertain ſoever. 
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the moſt prodigious growth that ha: 


ple; All conſpiring to drive almol 
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"THE State of Holland, in point f 
both of Riches and Strength, 3 


been ſeen in the World, if we reckkon 
it from their Peace with Spain; be . 
fore which time, though their Force } 
were great both at Land and Sea, ye 
they were kept down by too violen þ 
exerciſe; And that Government could 
not be ſaid to ſtand upon its owt | 
Legs, leaning always on their Neigh 4 
bours, who were willing to ſuppor | 
them againſt Spain, and feared nothin 
from a State ſo narrow in compaſs o 
Land, and ſo weak in Native Subject 
that the Strength of their Armies ha J 
ever been made up of foreign Troop y 
But fince that time, what with th 
benefit of their Situation, and Order 
of their Government, the Condut! 
of their Miniſters (driving on ſtedd 
and Publick Intereſt), the Art, If 
duftry, and Parſimony of their Ped 


the Trade of the whole World im 
their Circle, (while their Neighbou 
were taken up either in Civil or Fo 
reign Wars.) They have grown 

co 


0 
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Snſiderable in the World, that for 
Dany years they have treated upon an 
ua Foot with all the great Princes 
Europe, and concluded no Nego- 

tion without advantage: And in 
* he laſt War with Us and Munſter, 
© ere able at the fame time to bring 


Ye Wove a hundred Men of War to Sea, 
em id maintain threeſcore and ten thou- 
ud d Men at Land. Beſides the Eſta- 
Wi! Wiſhmear or Conqueſts of their Com- 
8 nies in the El- Indies, have in a 
Pol nner erected another ſubordinate 
um mmonwealth in thoſe Parts; Where 
s 0 Won occaſion they have armed five 
ject Nd forty Men of War, and thirt 
h Wouſand Land-Men, by the modeſte 
do mputations. Yet the Frame of this 
td fte (as of moſt great Machines made 
= reſt and not for motion) is abſo- 
1dut 


af incapable of making any conſi- 
rable Entargements or Conqueſts up- 
their Neighbours: Which is evident 


all that know their Conſtitutions : 
mot needs no other Argument beſides 
| 1 Wir want of Native quhjects to ma- 
ou ge any ſuch Attempts; What Men 


v can ſpare, being drawn fo wholly 
Wo their Trade, and their Faſt- Indies, 
that 
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that they cannot ſo much as furniſh 
a Colony for Surinam, proportioned 
to the Safety and Plantation of that 
Place: And no Nation ever made and * 
held a Conqueſt by Mercenary Arms. 
So that the Wounds and Fears they can 
give their Neighbours, conſiſts in point 
of Trade; In Injuries or Inſolencies at 3 
Sea ; In falling with great weight in.! 
to a Balance witli other Princes; In 
protecting their Rebels or Fugitives; WÞ! 
And in an arrogant way of treating 
with other Princes and States; a qua '* 
lity natural to Men bred in popula 3 
Governments, and derived of late year. { 
from the great Succeſſes of theirs un 
der the preſent Miniſtery, :; 
It may be laid (I believe) for i 
Maxim, That no Wiſe State will eve 
begin a War, unleſs it be upon de 
ſigns of Conqueſts, or neceſſity of 
Defence; For all other Wars ſerv! 
only to exhauſt Forces and Treaſun 
and end in untoward Peace, patch 
up out of weakneſs or wearinels « 
the parties: therefore the Hollander Har; 
unleſs invaded either at home e 
in Flanders ( which they eſteem no! Ally 
the ſame caſe, if it comes from Frans I cal 
ca U 


of 


9 
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an have no Intereſt to offer at a 
Par; But find their greateſt in con- 
ng Inuing their courſe of Traffick un- 
ns, Mterrupted, and — the Ad- 
an Wantages which in that Point their 
im Wduſtry and Addreſs will gain them 
. aa Jom all their Neighbours. And for 
in. Weſe ends they will endeavour to pre- 
un Wrve the Peace now in being, and 
ndy by Leagues and Negotiations a- 
inſt any from whom they ſhall fear 
' WBreach of it. 
ul 4 will ever ſeek to preſerve 
Pemſelves by an Alliance with Exg- 
„ againſt France, and by that of 
IF ace againſt England, as they did 
Wrmerly by both againſt Spain. And 
Wcy will fall into all Conjunctures 


eve l 
gde hich may ſerve to balance in ſome 
y oMWcaſure the two leſſer Crowns of Swe- 
rr! „ and Denmark, as well as the great. 


of France and Spain. But becauſe 
ey believe that good Arms are as 
_ to keep Peace as to make 
ar; 'They will always be Great in 
e („Meir Preparations of that kind, eſpe- 
noi Willy at Sea; By which they may, in 
ane, caſes, advance or ſecure their Trade, 

ad upon a War with France, make 


up 
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up that way the weakneſs of theii 
| and-torces, Which along Ruſt o 
Peace, and a {warm of Officers pre. 
ferred by the Magiſtrates in favour y 
of their Relations, 1as brought to be i 
very diſproportioned in Force to what off 
they arc in Number. They eſteem Mene 
themſelves ſecure from Spain and thei: Mthe 
German Neighbours (upon what ha Me 
been ſaid of the preſent Condition «fl x 
thoſe Princes): And from Us, no it fi 
ſo much upon our late Treaties wit Ws, 
them, as upon what they take to bien 
the common Intereſt, which they thin 
a Nation can never run over, and be b 
lieve is the oppoſing any further pro Fi 
greſs of the French Greatneſs. Thei Wnt! 
only danger they apprehend, is fronWiſes 1 
France, and that not immediately tim 
themſelves, but to Flanders; when 
any Flame would ſoon ſcorch then 
and conſume them, if not quench] 
in time. But in regard of the weak 
nels of Spain, the ſlow Motions d 
the Empire the different Paces among 
the Princes of it, and the diſtance (ill 
Sweden; They elteem the Peace 0 
Chriſtendom to depend wholly up 
His Majeſty, as well as the buſes 

UN 


31 
„ders, in caſe of a War, Vol they 
Inle France Will be dared, and never 


Tal 
00 


ue e wing, While they ſee ſuch a na- 
ou Power as ours and the Dich ho- 
be Wing about all their Coaſts; And fo 
hat ny other Princes ready to fall in, 
e Whenever His Majeſty declares, united 
hel the ſame jealouſies or dangers, And 


has i 4 
off 
no gt fall into by the ſtop of their Wine, 
vit Mes, and other Commodities (now 
bei manner wholly taken off by our 
nn e Nations): And the Head that 


Gy ſhould open a War, they fore- 
the Conſumption which France 


be Hy be made againſt their Forces in 
prot Field it ſelf, by a body of Exgliſh 
heiWantry (fo much renowned abroad.) 


ron has though their firſt Intereſt be to 


ie rinue the Peace, while it may be 
heiße with any fafety ; yet when that 
en, their next is to open a war in 
che our of Spain, and conjunction with 


And the greateſt they have in 
world, is to preſerve and increaſe 
nor Alliance with us; which will 
de (e them follow our meaſures abſo- 
e iy in all the preſent ConjunRures- 
upon 
2000 


eak 
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HE Crown of France, conlide f | 
1 dd in the Extent of Count . 
in the number of People, in the rich: . 
of Commodities, in the Revenues % 
the King, the greatneſs of the Lani MW 
Forces now on Foot, and the grow! i 
of thoſe at Sea (within thele ty 
years paſt,) the number and braverg 
of their Officers, the conduct of thier; 
Miniſters, and chiefly in the Geni ac 
of their preſent King; a Prince p! 
great aſpiring Thoughts, unweari Qi 
application to whatever is in purſu he 
ſevere in the inſtitution and preſer an 
tion of Order and Diſcipline; In h, 
main a Manager of his 'Trealiure, afar 
yet bountiful trom his own Motio ces 
Where-ever he intends the marks 
Favour, and diſoerns particular Mer 
To this in the flower of his Age, att 


Head ot all his Armies, and hithel 'P, 
unfoiled in any of his attempts, eiiie; 
at home or abroad: 1 ſay, conſide Win 
in all theſe circumſtances, France mes, 
appetr to be deſigned tor greater Mb 
chievements and Empires, chan his 
been ſeen in Chri/tendow ſince that la 
CHurlemaig u. vn, 


> 
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Erne preſent Greatneſs of this Crow 


le y be chiefly derived from the For- 
tt) We it. has had of two great Miniſters 
lic chien and Mazarine) ſucceeding 
> (GS another, between two great Kings, 
ul Wpry the Fourth, and this preſent 
wi Whice ;. ſo as during tle courſe of bile 
rv etive Life, and of a long Minori- 
ver oF that Crown gained a great deal 
the round both at home and abroad, 
nil lead of loſing it; Which is the com- 
2 Fate of Kingdoms , upon thafe 
are ſions. Al | 

rl he latter greatneſs of this Crown 
erh in the time of Lewis the Ele- 
h, by the Spoils of the Houſe of 


Wd), and the Diviſions of the 
tio ces, which gave that King thy 
ks Wt of attempting to po the Gos 
lei ment (as he call'd It) Hors 4+ 
at ; being before controuled by 
the Princes, and refttained by thei! 
eli , and in point of Revenue, kept 
ide in the bounds of the King's De. 


e mes, and the Subjects voluntary 
ar Wc butions, HA 
ais nor here neceſſary to obſerve , 


hat WV hat difficulties and dangers to the 
un, this Deſign of Lew/s was pur: 
8 0 R 


' * 
4 


? | 


ſued by many n ee, like! 
great Stone forced up a Hill, and up 
on every {lacking of either ſtrength 0 
care, rolling a great way back, often t 
the very bottom of the Hill, and ſome 
times with the deſtruction of tho rt 
that forced it on, till the time of C 
dinal Richlieu. It was in this great Meth 
niſter moſt to be admired, that findin ni 
the Regency ſhaken by the Factions hi 
ſo many great ones within, and aweke 
by the terror of the Spaniſh Greatne o 
without; he durſt reſolve to lo ve 
them both in the face, and begin be 
War by the courſe of which for Mu 
many Years Heeg purſued by Mo 
ine till the Year 66,) the Crown = 
France, grew to be powerfully arme ve. 
The Peaſants were accuſtomed to Pi 
ments (which could have ſeemed | 
cellary only by a War, and which n( 
but a ſucceſsful one could have helpt 
digeſt) and grew heartleſs as they pri 
poor. The Princes were ſometimes 
tified with Commands of the Arn 
ſometimes mortified and ſupprett n 
the abſoluteneſs or addreſfes of the ¶ lor 
niſtey; The moſt boiling Blood of W's P. 
Nobility and Gentry was let out pte 
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ga War, or waſted with Age and 
erciſe: At laſt it ended at the P.. 
er in a Peace, and a Match ſo ad- 


1 itageous to France, as the Reputa- 
me n of them contributed much to the 
ho chority of the young King; who was 
E up in the Councils, and ſerved 
M Wthe tried Inſtruments of the former 
din gniſtry; But moſt of all advantaged 
ns his own Perſonal Qualities, fit to 
we re him obey'd, grew abſolute Ma- 
tne of the Factions of the Great Men; 
lo: iv ell as the Purſes of his People» In 
Zin beginning of his Minority, the two 
of Wbutes with the Pope about the Out- 
Mae of the Corſi, and with the King of 


WS», about the Encounter at Landon, 


me een the Count D'frades, and the 
Pin de Batteville, { baiſadors from 
2d e Crowns, both carried ſo high, 
1 nals both eaded ſo honourably, and to 
elpi very will of France; were enough to 
v pp « young Prince the humour and 

tite of trying yet further what 


2 was could oppoſe him. | The Ln» 
elt n and eaſie Succeſs in Flanders, ted 
de bory, and incroas'd.the Reputation 
| of W's Power; Till this Career was in- 
ut ted by the Peace ar firſt, .then the 
. D 2 Alli- 
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Alliances between us and Holland, ant 
13 the Peace at Aix, and. th Har 
ripple Alliance (contracted purpoſe WS 
ly to ſecure it); fince which time th Mur 
Counſels of that Court have turne Id 
wholly from Action to Negotiation W'3 
of which no Man can yet ſee the Su: 8" 
ceſs, nor judge whether it may not b r 
more proſperous to them, than thatY 
their Arms. | 
It there were any certain heightY 
where the Flights of Power and At WP, 
bition ule to end, one might imagin WiF* / 
that the Intereſt of Trance were 6 
ro conſerve its preſent Greatneſs, 
teared by its Neighbours, and ſo gl 
ous in the World: But beſides that ti 
motions aud deſires of humane min] 
are endleſs, it may perhaps be necelly 
ry for France (from reſpects within) 
have ſome War ot otlier in purſuit 
broad, which may amuſe the Natiq 
and keep. them from n eflecting uf 
their Condition at home, hard and 
ealie to all but ſuch as are in charge, 
in pay from the Court. I do not ſay vi 
ſerable (the term uſually given it) 
cauſe no Condition is ſo, but to 
that eſteems it ſo; and if a Paiſu 75 
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Wane thinks of no more, than his 
Warle Bread and his Onions, his Can- 
Ws Cloths and Wooden Shooes ; la- 
urs' contentedly on Working-days, 
ne d dances or plays 1 on Holy- 
ys; He may, for otight I know, live 
\ vell as a Boor of Holland, whio is ei- 
r weary of his very Eaſe, or whoſe 
es of growing ſtill richer and richer, 
tte his Life in Toils at Land, or Dan- 
Ws at Sea; and perhaps fool him fo 
„ as to make him enjoy leſs of all 
in his Riches, than t'other in his 

4 erty. 1 
ut to leave ſtrains of Philoſophy, 
ich are ill mingled with Diſcourſes 
lntereſt: The Common People of 
ce are as little conſiderable in the 
vernment, as the Children; ſo that 
Nobles and the Soldiers may in 
anner be elteemed the Nation; 
oſe intereſt and Hopes carry them 
to War: And whatever is the gene- 
humour and bent of a Nation, ought 
r to be much conſidered by a State, 
ch can hardly miſcarry in the pur- 
of it. Beſides, the perſonal Diſpoſi- 
ds of the King, Active and Aſpiring, 
many Circumſtances in the Govern» 
D3z ment 
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meant (fitter ſor Perſons ef that Court, Miel 
than Strangers to pretend the know. WP 
ledge of;) The continual increaſe of 
their Forces in time of Peace, and thei or! 
freſh Invaſion of Lorrain, are enough SY uct 
perſwade moſt Men, that the deſign { 
of this Crown is a War, whenever the) t 
can open it-with a proſpect of ſuc e 
ceeding to purpoſe; For their Coun ii » 
ſels are too wiſe to venture much up © 
on the hopes of little gains. What to 
aims of France are in this kind, I wi WP © 
not pretend to judge by common ſea 
or the Schemes of Men too ingeniouſ li 
Politick : nor perhaps can any on 
tell any more than a Man that leather 
into the Water in ſtrength and vigou \ 
and with pleaſure, can ſay how far e 8 
will ſwim; which will be, till he 1 
ſtops by currents or accidents, or grow © 
weary, or has a mind to do ſomething 
elſe. One may judge, that if Fra 
will begin a War, it would be natur Fe. 
ly upon Flanders, unleſs diſcouraged r 
the ſame ' Alliances which prevail bel 
with them to end the laſt; fo as h. 
plain preſent Intereſt of France, is o t 
way or other to break the confiden WM? » 
or the force of that Tripple m_ a 
+ FN wh 


q 039 3 


ich- alone ſeems to bound their 


ure | | 

wk Wlpet, which way ſoever they look: 
0d if once laid open, they have the 
her World and their fortunes before them 
hu ich is enough for a Crown that 


ſigh na ſo much Force, and fo much Con- 
hey t to manage them. Having little 
ſu, Mes of breaking this on the Dutch 
bun , and knowing the Swede will fol- 
up our Meaſures in it, we may be 
- th WE of all Addreſs, and all the Court- 
*. . 

wil WP chat can any way be infuſed. And 
fear hort, all forts of Endeavours and 
wi Mlications that can be uſed, to break 
nun ours. Which ſeems to be the 


leaf Mi ent Game of that Crown, and that 
ould ill begin no other till they ſee 
ar end of this. | 
he 18 | 

ru Landers cannot be conſidered di- 
chi ftinQ from Spain in the Govern- 
Ty dt, but may in the Inclinations of 


ur People, which muſt ever have a 
ed t influence upon it. They are 
ra beſt Subjects in the World, but 
s have ſome reaſon to be weary of 
50 the Theater of almoſt perpetual 
Jens ; and where thoſe two miglity 
any” have fought ſo many Battles, 
which D 4 and 


„ 
and ſeem to have ſtill ſo many more ug 
fight, if the Neighbour-affiſtances fal 
in to balance their Powers, now g 
unequally matched. Therefore the lng 
tereſt of the Inhabitants of thoſe 99 
niſb Provinces ſeems to be, either th 
the preſent Peace ſhould be kept invi 
late by the Strength and Rein W 
the preſent Alliances; Or elle, that 
War when it opens ſhould have a ful 
den iſſue; Which might be expettc f 
either from the French Conquelt, or 
Propoſition of Exchange. They 2 * Fi 
naturally averſe from the French GS 
vernment, as they are inclined to t 
Spaniſh; but have ſo little kindneſs \ 

the Hollawders, or eſteem of their Lan 
forces, that they hardly either hope N 
care to be ſaved by their Afſſiſtanog 
So as the Reputation of His Majeltf . 
Protection and Alliance, is all that q in 
inſpire them with the hopes of a rp 
ing Peace, or the Courage to deſi et 
themſelves by a War. An 


ve! 
Rom the Survey of all theſe M A 

ral Intereſts, and Forces, and I . 
poſitions that compoſe the preſent Sul 1 
+ all our Neighbours, it may be . 
cur I» 
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e U galy and unqueſtionably concluded, 
fal at a continuance of the prefent mea- 
v \ es, the opening of new ones, or an 
: 11 WMotute Revolution of all, depends 
Sony upon thoſe His Majeſty ſhall 
tu e or purſue in this great Conjun- 
nvii res, wherein he ſeems to be general- 


ion lowed for the ſole Arbiter of the 


** Wairs of Chriſtendom. 
a iv 8 | - 
ecte NUR Intereſt abroad muſt lie in 


ot one of theſe Points. 

4 icher to preſerve our preſent Alli- 
G es, and thereby the Peace of Chri- 

to am as it now ſtands 

eſs Mr to encourage France to an Inva- 

Lav of Holland, with aſſurance of our 

zope WMatrality. 


ſtano r elſe to join with France upon the 
aßeltiſ vantages they can offer us, for the 
1at ine of the Datch. 

a pon the firſt is to be conſidered, 


def ꝛerher with a longer Peace, the Pow- 
f France and Holland, with fo great 
venues, and ſuch Application as is 

fe ſe in their Governments, will not 
and 0) in eaſe every Year out of proportion 
ent SUV hat ours will do; The Revenues 
be ance, ariſing originally from the 
cur vent 


vent of their Native Commodities; 
and thoſe of Holland growing whole 
out of Trade, and that out of Peace. | 
Upon the ſecond, Whether Frag 
will ever reſolve upon the Invaſjon oe 
Holland, or Holland upon its own r:;3 
ſolute Defence, without our ſhare in 
the War; which would otherwiſe lea 
us to enjoy the Trade of the Worla 
and thereby to grow vaſtly both ig 
Strength and Treaſures, .whiltt bot 
theſe Powers were breaking one an. 
ther. Or whether the jealouſie of ſuc Jak F 
a Deſign in Us, would not induſ 2 
France and Holland, either before Wl... 
War, or ſoon after it begins, to clog; 
upon ſome Meaſures between them Mee 
our diſadvantage, as We and Hola 
did after the laſt War, to the diſa nt 
vantage of France. = 3 
Upon the laſt, whether by the Ruf 4 
of Holland, we can reap as great in 
vantages. as France (though perhaſ me 
greater were neceſſary te make fon 
equality in our Powers.) And to ger. 
a fair proſpect of this, it muſt be co 
ſidered, whether Holland upon its eur; 
would grow an Acceſſion to the Fre 
or to Us; or live under the Prince I 
| Ora 
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e as a Sovereign Prince, with our 
ort or protection. Whether France 
id be content with either of theſe 
or to ſee us grow abſblure Ma- 
of rhe Sea, by the fall or ſubjecti- 


bf Holland, any more than by their 

e unction and Alliance. Whether 

da ould be able to defend the Mari- 

1 Provinces, either in our own ſub- 
[3s 


Won, or in that of the Prince, whilft 
bot: remained poſſeſt of all the Out- 
eis of that State (which are their 
Tux gd Provinces, ther Towns in Bra- 
dupe and upon the Rhine;) Whether 
re Mrould on the other ſide hinder the 
clo gion of Holland to France, either as 
Mm cas in a Maritime Province (with 
lol Privileges and Immunities for 
diſag Inuance and encouragement of 
Joe) or as an inferiour and depen- 
Ruß Ally under their protection. Whe- 
at Ain either of thefe Cafes, our Go- 
era ment would have credit enough in 
: ſo d to invite their Shipping and 
o g*Wers to come over and ſettle in 
Ye CO, and ſo leave thoſe Provinces 
its ute of both. Whether it be poſ- 
Frei to preſerve Flanders after the loſs 
1nce Wio!land, or upon the Conqueſt of 
Ora thoſe 
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thoſe Countries by France; For us: 
preſerve our Peace or good Intelligenf 
with that King; Or upon a War 
defend our ſelves, either by our owt 
Forces, or the Alliances of our Neiꝗ 
bours. _ n WT 
But though theſe Arguments m 
deſerve the moſt ſerious Deliberation 
of Miniſters at home; yet I know th 
lie out of the compaſs of my Du 
and are improper for the Repreſen 
tions of a Man, the courſe of wWhis 
Employments and Thoughts for 
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long a time has lain wholly abroad. 
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$oVERNMENT 


Written in the YE AR 1672. 


von THE / 


1GINAL md NATURE 


HE Nature of Man ſeems 
to be the ſame in all Times 
and Places, but varied like 
their Statures, Complexions, 
Features, by the force and in- 
ce of the ſeveral Climates where 
are born and bred; which pro- 
in them by a different mixture 
he Humours and Operation of 


Air, a different and unequal 
| Courſe 


** 
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Courſe of Imaginations and Paſſion; 
and conſequently of Diſcourſes au 
Actions. N E. 
Theſe Differences incline Men 
ſeveral Cuſtoms, Educations, Opin _ ; 
ons, and kaws; which Form 2 
Govern th ſeveral Nations of 
World, where they are not int: 
rupted by the violence of ſome For 
from without, or ſome Faction wit 
in, Which like a great Blow, ot 24 
— Diſeaſe, may either change 4 
eſtroy the very Frame of a Bode 
though if it lives to recover Strenghl 
and Vigour, it commonly return; 
time to its natural Conſtitution , W 
ſomething near it, * 
(I ſpeak not of thoſe Changes al 
Revolutions of State, of Inſtitution: 
Government that are made by 
more immediate and evident Oper 
on of Divine Will and Provides 
being the Tliemes of Divines, and [4 
of Common Men; and the Sub Ar 
of our Faith, not of Reaſon.) f 
This may be the cauſe that rhe 198"s 
Countries have generally in all tic: 
been uſed to Forms of Governn o 
much of a fort ; The ſame Nature an 
co 
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10n;WWtinuing under the ſame Climate, 
a making returns into its old Chan- 
tough ſometimes led out of it by 
waſions, and ſometimes beaten out 
orce. 
W hus the more Northern, and more 
Whern Nations (Extremes as they 
il agreeing) have ever lived un- 
W ſingle and Arbitrary Dominions ; 
tte Regions of Tartary and Map- 
on the one fide, and of Africt and 
on the other. While thoſe under 
ore temperate Climates, : eſpecial- 
Europe, have ever been uſed to 
rn; moderate Governments, running 
eaatly much into Common-wealths, 
of later Ages into Principalities 
ded by Laws, which differ leſs in 
re than in Name. 
Wor though the old diſtinctions run 


pe rwiſe, there ſeem to be but two 
ral kinds of Government in the 
ind Id; the one exerciſed according to 

Arbitrary commands and will of 


ſingle Perſon; and the other ac- 
ng to certain Orders or Laws in- 
1 tiq ed dy agreement or cuſtom, and 
run o de changed without the conſent 


N But 


[48] 1 
But under each of- theſe may if 
many more particular kinds, than q 
be reduced to the common heads 
Government received in the School 
For thoſe of the firſt ſort, differ acc 
ding to the Diſpoſitions and Huma 
of him that Rules, and of them thu 
Obey : as Fevers do according to tlio 
temper of the Perſons,” and accidents Wis 
the ſeaſons. And thoſe of the oti ec 
ſort differ according to the quality ro 


N 
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number of the Perſons upon who na 
devolved the authority of making, ¶ iti. 
power of Executing Laws. VE! 
Nor will any Man that underſta rn. 
the State of Poland, and the UM! 
Provinces, be well able to range ti R 
under any particular Names. of. Mu, 
vernment that have been yet in in 
ted. . 4 1]46 St a 
The great Scenes of Action, rut 
Subjects of Ancient Story, Greece, HMthe 


and Scicily, were all divided into ſi Nate 
Common -wealths, till ſwallowed 
and made Provinces by that mig 
one of Rowe, together with Sd 
Gaul, and Germam. Theſe Were Ws, In 
tore compoſed of many ſmall Go 

ments, among which the Cities an 
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rally under Common-wealths, and 
= Countries, under ſeveral Princes: 
verre Generals in their Wars, but in 
oc lived without Armies or Guards, 
xd; Laſtruments of Arbitrary Power: 
of were only chief of their Councils, 
tif thoſe Aſſemblies by whoſe con- 
ions, and authority, the great 
nei and actions among them were 
ot ed and enterprized. 
ty rough all theſe Regions ſome of 
on aller States, but chiefly thoſe of 
o, tries, fell often under Tyrannies: 
Y ſpring naturally out of Popular 


tar aments. While the meaner ſort 
v People oppreſt, or ill protected 
this Richer, and Greater, give them- 


up to the conduct of ſome one 
in in chief credit among them; and 

t all to his will and diſcretion : 
running eaſily from one extream 


: ther, or contented to ſee thoſe 
o (ated and feared before, now in 
ved condition with themſelves: Or 
miete 4 multitude is incapable ot 
Ses Orders, though capable of 


ere ing them: Or that every Man 
300 to find by experience, that con- 
s Mand popular tumults have worſe 
ga E effects 


x 


xt 
" 
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= 
effects upon common ſafety than : 
rankeſt Tyranny. For it is eaſier hv: 
pleaſe the humour, and either appe n 
or reſiſt the fury of one ſingle Man tig. 
of a multitude. And taking each 
them in their extreams, the rage rr 


* 
a . 


Tyrant may be like that of Fire, wie. 
conſumes what it reaches but by 
orees, and devouring one Houſe af 
another; whereas the rage of Pell 
is like that of the Sea, which off 
breaking bounds, overflows a Ci 


try with that ſuddenneſs and viole® in 


et 
( 
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Alo 
as leaves no hopes either of flying 
reſiſting, till with the change of 1 ev 
or Winds it returns of it ſelf. cn 
The force and variety of acidic 
is ſo great, that it will not periow 
bear reaſoning, or enquiry how: 
comes about, that ſingle Arbitrar Wo 
minion ſeems to have been natur Sa 
Aſia and Africt, and the other er 
to Europe, For though Carthage Mir c 
indeed a Common- wealth in Art 
and Macedon a Kingdom in Europe con 
the firſt was not Native of tha eon 
being a Colony of the Tyrian; ils 
there were ſome other {mall o ier 


the Grecians upon the fame ner 


bu 
-& 
\ = 


WP the King of Macedon governed by 
er 7 s, and the Conſent as well as 
pe ncils of the Nobles. Not like the 
ties of Perſia, by Humour and 
ch; as appears by the event of their 
6 rrel, while ſo few Subjects con- 


wü ed ſo many Slaves. 
et one Reaſon may be, That Si- 
> 2f 4 Greece, and Ztaly, (which were 


Regions of Common-wealths) 
/. . . - 
= planted thick with rich and 
oous Cities ( occaſioned by their 
ſo far encompaſſed with the 
And the Vein of all rich Ci- 
er enclines to that kind of 
Nrament. Whether it be that 
cid de many = rich many grow 
Mower, and are harder to be ſub- 
s 6 Or where Mea grow to great 
ar ions, they grow more intent 
"I . 
tur Satety, and therefore deſire to 
cr WP verned by Laws and Magiſtrates 
ir own choice, fearing all Armed 
Arbitrary Power; Or that the 
compaſs of Cities makes the eaſe 
convenience of Aſſemblies and 
ails: Or that Converſation. ſhar- 
on Mens Wits, and makes too many 
ers in matters of Government. 
N E 2 The 
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The contrary of all this happens 
| Countries thin inhabited, and eſpecial 
} ly in vaſt Campania's, ſuch as are e 
tended through Aa and Africk, he 
{ there are few Cities beſides what gro. 
| by the Refidence of the Kings or the I 
Governours. The People are poor . 
and having little to lofe, have little 
care for, and are leſs expoſed to the dl 
ſigns of Power or Violence. The aſſeig 
bling of Perſons deputed from Peo 
at great diſtances one from another, 
trouble to them that are ſent, al 
charge to them that ſend. And why 
Ambition and Avarice have made 
entrance, the deſire of leiſure is mi 
more natural, than of buſineſs vii. 
care: beſides, Men converſing all til 
lives with the Woods and the Ficll8 
and the Herds more than with on 
nother, come to know as little as . 
deſire; uſe their Senſes a great 
more than their Reaſons; examine | 
the nature or the tenure of Power 
Authority; find only they are f 
obey, becauſe they are not fit to] 
vern. And fo come to ſubmit ro om 
will of him they found in Powe! {8 caſe 
they do to the will of Heaven, bon ſub 


2 


| 


| E 

r all changes of Conditions that 
pen to them under good or bad 
ces, like good or ill Seaſons that 
een in the Weather and the Air. 


Lal 
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* may be ſaid further, That in the 
ac intemperate Climates, the Spirits 
Ire 


ea: <xhal'd by Heat, or compreſs'd by 
eie, are rendred faint and ſluggiſh; 


ce by that reaſon the Men Brow ta- 
eig and fitter for ſervitude. That in 
doe temperate Regions the Spirits are 
, er, and more active, whereby 
become bolder in the defence or 
het ery of their Liberties. 
le t all Government is a reſtraint 
mo Liberty; And under all, the Do- 
s ais <qually abſolute, where it is 
| te laſt reſort 
Bie chat when Men ſeem to contend 
on Liberty, it is indeed but for the 


is e of thoſe that Rule, or for the 
tes of Government they have for- 
ne been uſed to; and (being grown 
er of the preſent) now begin to 
fit; though when they enjoyed 
toit was not without ſome preſſure 
to omplaint. Nor can it be in the 
weiß caſe, that when vaſt numbers of 
nd ſubmit their Lives and Fortunes 

e E 3 ab- 
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abſolutely to the Will of one, it ſhouighl 
be want of Heart, but muſt be fora 
of Cuſtom, or Opinion, the true grouf 
and foundation of all Governmera 
and that which ſubjects Power Iu 
Authority. For Power arifing frail 
Strength, is always in thoſe that are -rig 
verned, who are many: But Authority Mar 


riſing from Opinion, is in thoſe that Mt: 
vern, who are few. th 


This diſtinction is plain in the Fo d 
of the old Roman State, where La! lag r 
were made, and Reſolutions take ß 
Aut horitate Senattis, and Juſſu P j 
Tue Senate were Authors of all Cos 
ſels in the State; and what was * gt. 
them conſulted and agreed, was ol *. 
poſed to the People: By whom it wil 
enacted, or commanded, becauſeſ 
them was the Power to make it bn tl 
beyed- But the great opinion which ¶ſdo 
People had at firſt of the Perſons of AW w1 
Senators, and afterwards of their Peſt 
milies (which were called Patrice M 
gained eaſie aſſent to what was ie 1; 
propoſed; The Authority of the . v 
ions adding great weight to the ion 
fon of the things. Aud this wen me 
far, that though the choice of all Mat 


giſtaß 
A 


t. 
of 


SE 


tes was wholly in the People, yet 


u 

long courſe of Years they choſe 

uu but Patricians into the great Of- 

en of State, either Civil or Military. 
＋ vhen the People began to loſe the 

frag al opinion * had of the Pa- 
„ or at leaſt ſo far as to believe 


g 1 . 
among themſelves were as able, 
t (WS as theſe, to adviſe the State, and 

cheir Armies: They then pre- 
od to ſhare with the Senate in the 
e racy, and bring in Plebeians to 
ch Fices of chiefeſt Power and Dig- 
ily And hereupon began thoſe Se- 
"olds which ſo long diſtempered, and 


VS 


eil gth ruined that State. 


chority ariſes from the opinion 
of Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Va- 
the Perſons who poſſeſs it. 
ſdom, as that which makes Men 
what are the beſt Ends, and what 
Welt Means to attain them; and 
ici Man advantage among the weak 
sie ignorant; as fight among the 
he Wl, which is that of Counſel and 
oon: This gives Authority to 
x eo mong the Younger, till theſe 
at certain Years to change their 
E 4 opinion 


? 
E 90-1 
opinion of the old, and of themſely 
[his gives it more abſolute to a Pi 
at Sea, whom all the Paſſengers ſulit 
to ſteer them as he pleaſes. "fi 
Goodneſs, is that which maß 
Men prefer their Duty and their My 
miſe, before their Paſſions, or th 
Intereſt; and is properly the objet gl 
Truſt: In our Language, it goes WW 
ther by the name of Honeſty ; tho 
what we call an Honeſt Man, the 
mans called a Good Man: and Hon po un 
in their Language, as well as in Fre 
rather ſignifies a Compoſition of tl 
Qualities which generally acquire h = 
_ and eſteem to thoſe who po 
them. 9 
Valour, as it gives Awe, and} 4 
miſes Protection to thoſe who 
either Heart or Strength to del 
rhemſelves; This makes the Auth jo! 
ty of Men among Women; and WI 
of a Maſter-Buck in a numerous H 
though perhaps not ſtrong end 
tor any two of them; but the 
preſſion of ſingle Fear holds vi, « 
they are all together, by the ignores 
of Uniting, 1 
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gcquence, as it paſſes for a mare 
idom; Beauty of Goodneſs, and 
ity of Valour (which was its 
= nal) have likewiſe ever ſome 
upon the opinion of the People; 
very | ger one when they are 
ey joyned with the Qualities they 
iſe or reſemble. 
ere is yet another Source from 
We uſually ſprings greater Authori- 
c 8 from all the reſt; which is. the 
WJ of Divine Favour, or delig- 
reiß of the Perſons, or of the Races 
Govern. This made the Kings 
eg the Heathens ever derive them- 
, or their Anceſtors, from ſome 
E paſſing thereby for Heroes, that 
rſons iſſued from the mixture of 
e and Humane Race, and of a 
e Nature between Gods and Men: 
joined the Mitre to the Crown, 
ereby the Reverence of Divine, 
Reſpect of Civil Power. 
is made the Caliphs of Perſia and 
and the great Emperours of 
, derive themſelves by ſeveral 
es from their great Prophet Ma- 
= The Tzcas in Peru from the 
and the Ottoman Race to be ado- 


red 
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red among the Ju, as deſigued r 
Heaven for 1 Empire. Me. 
the ſacring of the Kings of Fran d 
Loyſel fays) is the ſign of their 8e 
reign Prieſthood, as well as Kinga n 
and in the Right thereof they are Mit 
pable of holding all vacant Bene nc 
of the Church. ad) 
Piety, as it is thought a way dg 
Favour of GOD; aud Fortune, A! | 
looks like the Effect either of that, A © 
at leaſt of Prudence and Courage, of pa 
get Authority, As likewiſe ſpledy 
of living in great Palaces, with nuf ee 
rous Attendance, much Obſervat = or 
and Rich Habits differing from Med. 
mon Men: Both as it ſeems to bay 
Reward of thoſe Vertues already Mk a 
med, or the effect of Fortune; or Ws i: 
is a Mark of being obeyed by maſh or 

From all theſe Authority ariſes, Po 
is by nothing ſo much ſtrengthened W thi 
confirmed as by Cuſtom- For no WWural 
ealily diſtruſts the Perſons, or diſho! 
the things which he and all Mca er 
he knows of, have been always (\ 
up to obſerve and believe; or! 
does, he will hardly hope or ventu# 
introduce Opinions wherein he ko 
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r few of his mind, and thinks 
ers will defend thoſe already 
ad: fo as no Man nor Party can 
r the change of a Government 
ct, without firſt gaining new 
Y ity by the ſteps already traced 
nd in ſome degree debaſing the 
Sy appearance or impreſſions of 
to ) qualities in thoſe who before 

= it. This induces a general 
1 opinion concerning the Per- 
\ {Party like to be obeyed or fol- 
le = the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part 
vWF ecople : according to which, the 

or weakneſs of each is to be 
ned. So as in effect all Govern- 
bay be eſteemed to grow ſtron 
dy as the general opinion of theſe 
mW 8 in thoſe that Govern, is ſeen 
na or increaſe. 
es, Power muſt be allowed to fol- 
nen thority in all Civil Bodies; as 
no Rural, the Motions of the Body 
di rhoſe of the Mind; great num- 
cn er acting and purſuing what 
73 (whom they truſt) begin or 
or 
ntuſß 
11 
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0 ROM this Principle, and f al 


the diſcovery of ſome natural et 
thority, may perhaps be deducQ 1 
truer original of all Goveramenl 
mong Men, than from any Contra 
rho? theſe be given us by the great Ma 
ters concerning Politicks and ey 
Some of them 55 for their founda Py 3! 
That Men are ſociable Creatures, er 
naturally diſpoſed to live in Nun ve 
and Troops together. Others, that e 
are naturally Creatures of Prey, ae 

a ſtate of War one upon another y 

as to avoid confuſion in the firſt Wl 

and violence in the other, they ol 
out the neceſſity of agreeing upon d 
Orders and Rules, by which every A 
gives up his common Right tor Wn» 
particular 1232 and his pow - 
hurt and ſpoil others for the privi* * 
of not being hurt or ſpoiled hi ar 
And the agreement upon ſuch Od! 

by mutual contract, with the co 
to execute them, by common ſtr 
and endeavours, They make to bl Luſt 
riſe of all Civil Governments, MF * 
I know not whether they cor q n E 
what it is that makes ſome creatu Be; 
( 


, * | 
7 


1 SS 
and others live and range more 
cos in ſmaller Companies; but I 
thoſe Creatures whoſe natural 
ceſſary Food is eaſie and plenti- 
= Graſs, or Plants, or Fruits (the 
a Produtt of the Earth) are 
able Creatures, becauſe where» 
ey go, they uſually find what 
ant, and enough for them all 
_ ſt induſtry or contention- And 
ee more alone, whoſe Food (and 
ee prey) is upon other ſenſitive 
ees, and ſo not attained without 
and violence, and ſeldom in 
ovantities at once, as to ſatisfie 
ger of great numbers together. 
does not hold ſo far, but that 
are ſeen in flocks where a Car- 
s, and Wolves in herds to run 
Deer. Nay, they feed quietly 
r while there is enough for them 
uarrel only when it begins to 
nd when *tis ended, they ſcatter 
out new encounters. Beſides, 
alled ſociable, quarrel in hunger 
luſt, as well as the others; and 
and the Ram appear then as 
Fury and War, as the Lyon 
Bear. Sothatif Mankind * 
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[62] 3 
be ranged to one of theſe ſorts, I kl 
not well to which it will be: and 
ſidering the great differences of 
ſtoms and diſpoſitions in ſeveral \ 
and even in the ſame Men at ſei 
times, I very much doubt they 
be divided into ſeveral forms. NM .: 
1 know, if Men are like Sheep, Wl 
they need any Government: or if a 
are like Wolves, how they can ſuff i 
Nor have I read where the Orde 0 
any State have been agreed on by 
tual Contract among great numbeſ 
Men, meeting together in that nag 
ſtate of War, where every Man af 
himſelf to have equal right to 
thing. But often where ſuch OW 
have been invented by the Wisch 
and received by the Authority of Wl 
one Man, under the name of a 
giver; And where this has not 

ened, the original of Govern 
ies as undiſcovered in (tory, as t! 
Time. All Nations appearing 
the firlt Records that are left u; 
der the Authority of Kings, or Prince 
or ſome other Magiſtrates. Nec 
Beſides, this principle of conti res 
the original of Government, ſeen but 
cu 


=_ 
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ed for the Account given by 
oc the old Poets, of the Original 
Wan; whom they raiſe out of the 
nd by great numbers at a time, in 
WS Stature and Strength. Where- 
we deduce the ſeveral Races of 
ind in the ſeveral Parts of the 
a from Generation, we muſt ima- 
ive firſt numbers of them who in 
if Lo, place agree upon any Civil Con- 
de ons, to aſſemble not as ſo many 
D/ WS Heads, but as ſo many Heads of 
be ies, whom they repreſent, in the 
nahe any Compact or common Ac- 
and conſequently, as Perſons 
o ave __ an Authority over 
(WW umbers as their Families are com- 
ig ot. 
of WF if we conſider a Man multiply- 
a Ws Kind by the Birth of many Chil. 
ot and his Cares by providing even 


eruß ery Food for them, till they are 
so do it for themſelves (which 
ng ns much later to the Generations 


; US | n, and makes a much longer de- 
re of Children upon Parents, 
c can obſerve among any other 
ntrWrcs:) If we conſider not only the 
fol 


den bur the Induſtry he is forced to, 
cw for 


L 64 ] 1 
for the neceſſary ſuſtenance of his hy 
leſs Brood, either in gathering the 
rural Fruits or raiſing thoſe which i © 
purchaſed with labour and toil ; ien 
be forced for ſupply of this Sto u 
catch the tamer Creatures, and H. 


- 
: 
7 


1 
* 
9 
! 
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the wilder, ſometimes to exerciſ if 
Courage in defending his little Fan th 
and fighting with the ſtrong and” 
vage Beaſts (that would prey u I I 
him, as he does upon the weak and. 
mild;) if we ſuppoſe him diſpag : 


with diſcretion and order, what 
he gets, among his Children, acco c 
to each of their hunger or need, ſ l 
times laying up for to Morrow, v 8 : 
was more than enough for to day Wi 
other times pinching himſelf, ray ©. 
than ſuffering any of them ſhould vii. .” 
And as each of them grows up, il 
able to ſhare in the common ſup 
teaching him both by Leſſon and 
ample, what he is now to do as 
Son of this Family , and what he 
ter as the Father of another; in 
ting them all, what Qualities are 
and what are ill, for their Health * | 
Life, or common Society (which Wl 

certainly comprehend whatever i 


Ws 
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= y eſteemed Virtue or Vice among 
"a cheriſhing and encouraging dil- 
as to the good; distavouring 
| a uniſhing thoſe to the ill. And 
5 Among the various accidents of 
Sitting up his Eyes to Heaven, 
the Earth affords him no relief; 
ving recourſe to a higher and a 
Nature, whenever he finds the 
of his own: We mult needs 
"ce, that the Children of this 
Wi nnot fail of being bred up with 
a opinion of his Wiſdom, his 
c, his Valour, and his Piety. 
, | q | they ſee conſtant plenty in the 
1 n .£ they believe well of his For- 
1 W from all this muſt naturally 
11 b great paternal — which 
95 his Children (at leaſt till the 
uu en they grow Fathers them- 
naß co believe what he teaches, to 
hat he adviſes, and obey what 
mands. 
uf che Father, by a natural Right 
aS Authority, becomes a Gover- 
this little State; and if his Life 
land his generations many (as 
er hoſe of his Children) he grows 
* P the 
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the Governour or King of a NA 
and is indeed a Pater patriæ, as the 
Kings are, and as all ſhould be; 
as thoſe which are not, are yet cod 
to be called. Thus the peculiar if 
pellation of the King in France, an 
the name of Sire, which in thei 


cient Language is nothing elſe bu irre 
ther, and denotes the Prince to M eſ 
Father of the Nation. For a N 1 d 
properly ſignifies a great num 
Families, derived from the ſame o 
born in the ſame Country and #3 
under the ſame Government and a c 
Conſtitutions: As Patria does the df 


of our Father; and ſo the Dire 
expreſſions of dearneſs, inſtead of 
Country, ſay our Father-land. 
ſuch Nations we find in Script 

the Lands of Judea, and the ad r 
Territories, were planted of old.  V 
ſuch the many ſeveral ** 
Greece and Italy when the | 
to appear upon the peas 4 of A 
Story or Tradition. And witl 
was the main Land of Gaz! ini 
in the time of Cæſar; and Ger» 
that of Tacitus. Such were the 
Branches of the old Britiſb * * 


4 2 I 67 1 | | 
ts among the Iriſh, And ſuch 
Wnhaite variety and numbers of 
dns in Africk and America upon 
rt diſcoveries, diſtinguiſht by 
ſeveral Names, and living under 
iceveral Kings or Princes, till they 
q to be ſwallowed up by greater 
L. es. | 
1 ſe ſeem to have been the natu- 
N 8 d original Governments of the 

, ſpringing from a tacite defe- 
of many to the Authority of 
Sl Perſon. Under Him (if the 
d of the Family or Nation) the 
1c of his Children comes to acquire 
Free of Authority among the 
er by the ſame means the Father 
ong them; and to ſhare with 
the conſultation and conduct 
r common Affairs. And this to- 
= with an Opinion of Wiſdom 
WE xperience, may have brought in 
Wuthority of the Elders, ſo often 
dned among the Jews; and in 
| of aged Men, not only in Sparta 
me, but all other places in ſome 
both civil and barbarous. For 
mes of Lord, Signior, Signear, 
in the Falian, French, and Spa- 

2 n 
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»iſþ Languages, ſeem to have at ii 
imported only Elder Men, who thei! 
by were grown into Authority am it 
the ſeveral Governments and Nati e 
which ſeated themſelves in thoſe Cog "ou 18 
tries upon the fall of the Roman =. 
pire. cv! 
This perhaps brought in vogue il 
which is called the Authority of r. 
Ancients. in matters of opinion, tho cb 
by a miſtaken ſence: For I ſuppoſe We 
thority may be reaſonably alſowe 
the Opinion of Ancient Men in Wa 
reſeat Age; but I know not W it 
ould be ſo to thoſe of Men in ne 
ral that lived in ages long ſince he 
nor wy one age of the World (ha 
be wiſer than another; or if "AE o' 
why it ſhould not be rather the h 
than the former; as having the es, 
advantage of the general expet go 
of the World, that an old Mau ann 
of the more particular experime ir | 
Life. far 
ad 
Hus a Family ſeems to bec ho 
little Kingdom, and a King | 
to be hut a great Family. wy 
Nor is it unlikely that this Pa 15 | 


We | 
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tion in its ſucceſſions, and with 
hei ep of accidents, may have branch- 
na t into the ſeveral Heads of Go- 
ta ent commonly received in the 
ls. For a Family Governed 
order, will fall naturally to the 
i Trades of Husbandry, which 
: (WWillage, Gardning and Paſturage 
f rroduct — was the origi- 

4 : 
ho ches.) For the managing of theſe 


ſe M eeir increaſe, and the aſſiſtance 


vel Man, who perhaps is to feed 
in , it may be a hundred Children 
Fh it is not eaſily told how far Ge- 
pos may extend, with the Arbi- 
c FE hoice and numbers of women, 
WW. anciently in moſt Countries) 
of Servants comes to be neceſſa- 


heſe are gained by Victory and 
le es, or by Fugitives out of ſome 
er eoverned Family, where either 
annot or like not to live, and fo 

ir Liberty to be aſſured of what 
flary to Life. Or elſe by the 
Nature of ſome of the Chil- 
ec ho ſeem born to drudgery, or 
inge content to encreaſe their pains 
ey may leſſen their cares; and 

pa 12 uch terms become Servants to 


len 


9 ſome 
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ſome of their Brothers, whom til 
moſt eſteem or chuſe ſooneſt to 
with. * 

The Family thus encreaſed, is 
under the Father's common, thou 
not equal care; that what is due to 
Servants by Contract, or what is ii 
them to enjoy, may be P * 
well as the Portions of the Child 
And that whatever they acquire 
their Induſtry or Ingenuity (be, 
what the Maſters expect, or exact 
them by the Conditions of their ſe _ 
tude) ſhould be as much their Pri a 
ty, as any diviſtons of Land of 
Stock that are made to the Sons; 
the poſſeſſion as ſecure, unleſs tori 
by any demerit or- offence againlt 
cuſtoms of the Family, which of 
with time to be the Orders of thi 
tle State. | 

Now the Father of a Family or 


: & 
ve: 
fece 


4 


tion, that uſes his Servants like Mof t 

dren in point of Juſtice and Care; Ed 

adviſes with his Children in what bar 

cerns the Commonweal, and the 

is willingly followed and obey 08 

them all, is what I ſuppoſe the 8 
mran by a Monarch. And he the do: 


: 
* 
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ha 
© The. 1 
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wah | 
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1 . 

liess of Nature, wilfulneſs of Hu- 
nintemperance of Paſſions, and 
g rrineſs of Commands, uſes his 
ren like Servants, is what they 


is by a Tyrant. And whereas the 
1 ought himſelf ſafe in the love 
i beqdſence of his Children, the o- 
, nowing that he is feared and 
by them, thinks he cannot be 
: nong his Children, but by put- 
cas into the hands of ſuch of his 
es as he thinks moſt at his will; 


- 


is the original of Guards, For 
a Foreign Enemy, and for de- 
Jof evident Intereſt, all that can 
Arms in a Nation are Soldiers. 
Cauſe is common Safety; their 
Honour: And when they have 
aſed theſe, they return to their 
, and former conditions of peace- 
ves. Such were all the Armies 
tece and of Rome, in the firſt 
of their States. Such were their 
' ordonance in France, and the 
bands in Exgland: but ſtanding 
s, and in conſtant Fay, are pro- 
Servants armed, who uſe the 
e 2d the Sword, as other Ser- 
n do the Sickle, or the Bill at the 
N F 4 com- 


ſe ws 
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command and will of thoſe who et P | 


. t 
tain them. And therefore Martial- + 
is of all other the moſt abſolute, Me! 
not like the Government of a Fat at 


but a Maſter. , or 
And this brings in another ſort 


Power, diſtinct from that already Mh 
ſcribed, which follows Authority, WW if 
conſiſts in the willing obedience fror 
People: But this in the comman(Wer 
Soldiers, who as Servants are boun x 


execute the will and Orders of re 
that lead them. And as Auth m 
follows the qualities before men tio 
jo this Power follows Riches, or 


n 
opinion of it; a multitude of Sers, 
being his that is able to maintain tec 
And theſe kind of Forces come iin 
uſed by good Princes x upon the 
ceſſity of providing for their dei con 
againlt great and armed Neighbou rag 

nemies; But by ill ones as a ſui gio 
of decayed Authority, or as they ceſſ 
the force of that which is Na ve 
and Paternal, and fo, grow to Le 
an intereſt of thoſe that GO ll: 
different from that of thoſe tha ns 
Governed, which ought ever tt t 
the ſame. dig of! 


> 
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r this ſeems a much weaker Prin- 
of Government than the other; 
e Number of Soldiers can never 
at in Proportion to that of Peo- 
more than the Number of thoſe 
Ire idle in a Country, to that of 
bo live by Labour or — f 
if the People come to unite 
i Wrong Paſſion, or general Intereſt, 
ec the wiſe Conduct of any Au- 
well rooted in their Minds, 
ire Maſters of Armies. Beſides, 
WL mour of the People runs inſen- 
o mong the very Soldiers, ſo as it 
much alike to keep off by 
, a general Infection, or an uni- 
edition: For the Diſtemper in 
(Winds is contageous, and ſeizes 
* re Defenders themſelves. Be- 
| 


common Pay is a faint _— 
ou rage and Action, in Compariſon 
fun eion, Liberty, Honour, Revenge, 
1c) ceſſity; which make every Sol- 
Na ve the Quarrel as much at Heart 
| ( Leaders, and ſeem to have ſpi- 
Jo ll the great Actions, and Re- 
hat ns of the World. And laſtly, 


* (08 
„ 
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en 
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t the Force of Authority, this 
of Soldiers grows pernicious to 
bs | their 
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their Maſter who becomes their 
vant, and is in danger of their mi 
nies, as much as any Government of 
be of the ſeditions of a People. y 

If the Father of our Family gol, 
it with Prudence, Goodneſs, and 
ceſs ; and his eldeſt Son ap ear He | 
the Vertues and worch o his Fat 
He ſucceeds in the Government lll 
Natural Right, and by the Streng el 
an Autlwrſty both derived from ee 
Father, and acquired by his owl (ns 
ſonal qualities: but if either the e 
Son by qualities degenerate and 
* to loſe all truſt and opin 
and thereby (Authority) in the f. 
ly; or elſe to die before his time, 
leave a Child in his room; When 
Father comes to fail, then the ( 
dren fall into Councils of Ele 
and either preferr the eldeſt of the 
then living or perhaps one later, 
ſo remoter in Birth, —. 
may have acquired Authority by 
Qualities which naturally produt 
and promiſe the beſt conduct and 
tection to the common Affairs on 
Family. | 
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tere the Father comes to loſe his 
icy, many of the elder, or wiſer, 
eercſof the Sons increaſe in theirs 
ame degree: and when both 
\rrive. at a certain height, the 
of tho Government is ready 
change: and upon the Fathers 
oe general defection of the Fa- 
they ſucceed in his Authority, 
iche humour of the whole Body 
n We aint the ſucceſſion or election 
1 ſingle Perſon, Which they are 


| 


very of by ſo late an Example, 
10 us comes in What they call an 
paß . But Authority contractin 

| as it ſeems naturally to do ti 

* in & point or ſingle Perſon ) 
gen vernment falls ſometimes into 
eas of a few, who eſtabliſh it in 
le amilies: and that is called an 
hey. If che Authority come to 
er, in either of theſe Forms; while 


ildren of the Family grow into 
anners and Qualities, and per- 
du to the condition and poverty 
ants; and while many of the 

18 0 by induſtry and virtue, arrive 
and eſteem, then the nature 
government inclines to a De- 
9 mocracy 


7 
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mocracy or Popular State, Which on 
neareſt confuſion, or Anareſy; and WY ce: 
ten runs into it, unleſs upheld or dic ic 
Red by the Authority of one, of 
ſome few in the State; though per om 
without Titles or Marks of any an 
ordinary Office or Dignity, * an 

| _ elf} 
Overnments founded upon ers 

tract, may have ſucceeded i Ne a 
founded upon Authority: But the Mor! 
of them ſhould rather ſeem to Her f 
been agreed between Princes and nq 
jects,than between Men of equal rea 
and Power. For the Original of ils, 
jection was, I ſuppoſe, when one Nag 
warring againſt another (for thi 
neceſſary to Life, or for Women, 
for extent of Land) overcame ti 
Enemies: if they only won a Bat 


and put their Enemies to flight, t! 0 
they took Priſoners became their 8 all 
and continued ſo in their Gene to 


ons, unleſs infranchized by their does 
ſters: But if by great ſlaughter ot 
quent Victories, they ſubdued the if 
courages of their Enemies, while on 
numbers of them remained alive; Wl 
the Vanquiſht Nation became ſub)" 


1 > 
8 
0 
id \ 


, £ 
onquerors reement, an 
— Con — of Saſety and 
tion; and perhaps equal Enjoy- 
of Liberties and Cuſtoms, with 
ommon Natives under the other 
ament: If by ſuch frequent Suc- 
a and Additions, a Nation extend- 
over vaſt Tracts of Land and 
ers of People, it thereby arrived 
Dc at the ancient Name of King- 
or Modern of Empire. 
err ſuch a Victory, the chiefeſt of 
hows nquering Nations become Rich 
reat upon the Diviſions of Lands, 
ils, and of Slaves: By all which 
grow into Power, are Lords 
ir own Lands, and over thoſe 
habit them, with certain Rights 
iſdictions, and upon certain Ho- 
reſerved to the Prince. The 
of employing theſe great Per- 
all great Offices and Councils, 
to paſs for a Right; as all Cu- 
does with Length and Force of 


|, 
= 


> Prince that Governs accordin 
onditions of Subjection at fff 

a -pon (of which Uſe is the 

ei tick Record) and according 
We | to 
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to the ancient Cuſtoms, which ar 
original Laws (and by which 
Right of ſucceſſion in the Crow 
„ Poeell as private Inheritance and (Wn 
.,.* 5 +. -Imon Juſtice, is directed and eſtab 


' © *- 18 called a Lawful Sovereign: He ee 

breaks and violates theſe ancient (Wn 
ſtitutions (eſpecially that of Succe 7 
is termed an Uſurper. —_—_ 

A Free Nation is that which 
never been conquered , or thereb 
ter'd into any conditions of Subje 
as the Romans were, before they wil 
ſubdued by the Goths and Van i 
and as the Twrks ſeem to be al 

time; who having been called 
Scythia to aſſiſt the Grecian En 
againſt that of the Saracens, 
themſelves Maſters of both. 

In Countries ſafer from Foreign 

ſions either by Seas or Rivers, by Mil 
tains and Paſſes, or great 'Trat 
rough, barren, and uninhabited 
People lived generally in ſcat 
Dwellings, or ſmall Villages: But, 
Invaſion is eaſie, and Paſſage open 
badering Nations are great and 
ant; Men croud together, and th 
their ſafety from number better uu and 
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from walls and other Fortificati- 
the uſe whereof is to make the 
a match for the many, fo as they 

Fight or Treat on equal Terms. 
WS this is the original of Cities; but 
eceatneſs and riches of them en- 
according to the commodiouſ- 
ne ff their ſituation, in fertile Coun- 
or upon Rivers and Havens; 
= ſurpaſs the greateſt fertility 
V Soi, in furniſhing plenty of 
iags neceſſary to Life or Lux- 


139 & 


h = 


en Families meet together, ſur- 
A themſelves by Walls, fall into 
and Laws (either invented by 
iſdom of ſome one, or ſome few 
and from the evidenece of their 
k utility received by all; or elſe 
uted by experience and time) 
eſe Cities preſerve themſelves in 
djoyment of their Poſſeſſrons, and 
ance of their Inſtitutions, againſt 


cat aſions; and never are forced to 
t to the will of any Conqueror, 
en dition of any abſolute Subje- 
naß They are called free Cities: and 


chere were many of old, and 
u and Sci, deducing their ori- 
r ginal 


on 


E 


giver: And are many now in Ger , utl 
ſubje& to no Laws but their own, MM 


ginal from ſome one Founder or LM 


thoſe of the Empire, which is an a. 
on of many Soveraign Powers, af | 
whoſe general Conſent in their Dn 
all its Conſtitutions are framed an 
ſtabliſhed. a 
Commonwealths were nothing i 
in their Original, but free Cities, th f r 
ſometimes by Force of Orders and ies 
cipline, or of a numerous and vi us 
People, they have extended them y ] 
into mighty Dominions : And ofte d 
Situation and Trade, grow to FC" 
Riches, and thereby to great Powe 
Force of Mercenary Arms. And AF" * 
ſeem to be the more Artificial, as Wn *9! 
of a ſingle Perſon the more Nay 
Governments; being forced to ſui 
the Want of Authority by wiſe Il 
tions, Orders and Inſtitutions. Y 
For Authority can never be ſo | way 
» 


in many as in one, becauſe the 
nion of thoſe Qualities which ac 
ir, cannot be equal in ſeveral! 
{ons. By * 
Theſe Governments ſeem to bei 
duced either by the Wiſdom ou =” 
cr 


841 
on of ſome one Law-giver, who 
ochority enough with the People 
followed and obſerved in all his 
s and Advices; and yet prefers 
= hich he eſteems publick utility, 
ay 22 or greatneſs of 
a (ſuch were Lycurgus in Spar- 
8 , — in 8 Ky Limon | 
l F ecaſe;) Or elſe by the conflu- 
ng f many Families out of ſome 
es expoſed to ſome fierce or 
aas invaſions, into Places for- 
V Nature, and ſecure from the 
ad miſery, of ſuch Conqueſts. 
ecere Rhodes of old, and ſeveral 
lands upon the Coaſts of Ionia; 
h was Venice, founded upon the 
tion of the barbarous Nations 
44): Or laſtly, by the ſuppreſ- 
d extinction of ſome Tyranny, 
being thrown off by the vio- 
ignation of an oppreſſed People, 
way for a Popular Government, 
aſt ſome form very contrary to 
hich they lately execrated aad 
d: Such were Rome upon the 
pn of the Targuins; and the 
Provinces upon their revolt 
Vain. Yet are none of theſe 
G forms 
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Forms to be raiſed or upheld with 
the influence of Authority, acquiretf al 
the force of opinion of thoſe Vertu * 
bove mentioned, which concurr gl 
Brutus among the Romans, ani 
Prince W illiam of Orange among 18 
of the Netherlands. * 

I will not enter into the Argun 

or compariſons of the ſeveral on 
Government that have been, or a 1 
the World wherein that cauſe i 
commonly the better, that has ri 


ter Advocate, or is advanta ed by E 6 — 
er experience, and impreſſions o 
or evil from any of the Forms a Wi; 
thoſe that judge: They have all * " 
heighths and their falls, their 1 
and weak ſides; are capable of 
perſections, and ſubject to great R 
tions: and though the preference Fra 
already decided in what has beat 1... 
of a ſingle Perſon being the or fie 
and natural Government; and 1 E. 
is capable of the greateſt Auti ay, 
(which is the foundation of alc: 
ſafety, and order in the Govert Air 
of the World) yet it may peri * 
the moſt reaſonably concluded, and 


thote Forms are belt, which, hav 


- 
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eſt received and authorized in a 
on by cuſtom and uſe; and into 
h the Humours and Manners of 
People run with the moſt general 
ctrongeſt current. | 
elſe, that thoſe are rhe beſt Go- 
eents, where the beſt Men Go- 
and that the difference is not fo 
in the forms of Magiſtracy, as 
perſons of Magiſtraces; which 
mT be the ſenſe of what was faid of 
1 


»* 
- OR 


wn 4 1 


oth Philoſophers, or Philoſophers 


1 
nh 


E ſafety and firmnels of any 
Frame of Government, may be 
dged by the Rules of Archite- 
hich teach us that the Pyramid 


1 | Figures the firmeſt, and leaſt 


1 to be ſhaken or overthrown by 
a ncufions or Accidents from che 
ol Air: and it-grows ſtill ſo much 
ru er, by how much broader the 


, end ſharper the top. 


round upon which all Govern- 
E. G 2 ment 


2 4 4 
* Th 
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+ "il 
7 
* 1 4 
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ment ſtands, is the conſent of the PAW; 
ple, or the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part ee 
them; whether this proceed from | rgl it 
ſlections upon what is paſt, by the re  & 
tence of an Authority under which ten 
and their Anceſtors have fot many 4 val A 
been born and bred; or from ſenſe Wo! 
what is preſeat, by the eaſe, plenty, en 
ſafety they enjoy: or from Opiniſ ne 
of What is to come, by the fear i it! 
have from the preſent Government m 
hopes from another. Now that Go e 
ment which by any of theſe, or all n, 
ways, takes in the conſent of the mn. 
teſt number of the People, and ra. 
uently their deſires and reſolution 7 
— it, may juſtly be ſaid to 
the broadeſt bottom, and to ſtandi . 
on the largeſt compaſs of Ground: 
if it terminate in the Authority ol the 
ſingle Perſon, it may likewiſe b- ar. 
to have the narroweſt top, and (if Af 
make the Figure of the firmeſt (on 
Pyramid. 
Ona the contr ary, Aa Governt S t. 
which by alienating the AﬀeCtion 
fing the opinions, and croſſing thine 
terelts of the People, leaves out T 
compalſs the greateſt part of thei 1 -U un 
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way juſtly be faid in the ſame 
Jes it thus loſes ground, to nar- 
its bottom: and if this be done 
Sr ve the Ambition, humour the 
n, ſatisfie the Appetites, or ad- 
the Power and Intereſts nor 
ofone Man, but of two, or more, 
ny that come to ſhare in the Go- 
rent: By this means the top may 
.- ſtly ſaid to grow broader; as the 
m narrower by the other. No-.- 
ee ſame degrees that either of theſe 
En, the flability of the Figure is by 
me leſſened and impaired; fo as 
* rtain degrees it begins to grow 

to accidents of Wind, and of 

her; and at certain others, it 15 
o fall of it ſelf, or by the leaſt 
that happens, to the ground. 
= theſe meaſures it will appear, That 

Wnarchy where the Prince governs 
> Aﬀections, and according to the 
ions and Intereſts of his People, 
> bulk of them, (that is, by many 

s the 22 or ſtrongeſt part 
ca) makes of all others the ſateſt 
mc Government: and on the 


1 ary, a Popular State which is not 
i hs 


n the general Humours and 
G 3 Inte. 
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[86 1 J 
Intereſt of the People, but only ls; 
the Perſons who ſhare in the GO 
ment, or depend upon it, is of a 
thers the moſt uncertain, unſtable .: 
ſubject to the moſt frequent and «an 
changes. bl 
That a Monarchy the leſs it tak 
of the Peoples Opinions and Inter 
and the more it takes in of the Paſig 
and Intereſt of particular Men, (be 
thoſe of the Prince, and contra 
thoſe of the People) the more u 


ble it grows, and the more endange N. 


by every ſtorm in the Air, or n 
ſhake of the Earth : And a Com et 
wealth, the more it takes in of t 
neral Humour and bent of the eq; 
and the more it ſpires up to a Heal 
the Authority of ſome one Perſon k 
ded upon the Love and Eſteem off 
People; the firmer*it ſtands, and 
fabject to Danger or change by 
concuſſions of Earth or of Arr, 
: *Tis true that a Pyramid reve 
may ſtand for a while upon its I 
if balanced by admirable Skill, 
held up by perpetual Care, and 
be a Calm in the Air about it: Nl 
the Point be very hard and ſtrong} 
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il very yielding and ſoft; it ma 
into the Ground with time, ſo 
grow the firmer the longer 1t 
: But this laſt can never happen 
er the Top of the Figure be weak 
,or if the Soil be hard and rough; 
Wc the beſt ir is ſubject to be over- 
, if not by its own Weight, yet 
ever any Foreign Weight ſhall 
co fall upon any part of it; and 
t mult overturn whenever there 
vas any unequality in the Balance, 
San cgligence in the Hands that ſet 
«hl and even without either of thoſe, 
nager there arrives any Violence to 
the t, either from the Winds abroad, 


be ſe in the Bowels of the Earth 
ea it ſtands. | 
n \ not pretend from this Scheme 
ge, or judge of the future Events 
ay attend any Governments ; 


s the Buſineſs of chole that are 
dacerned in them than I am, and 


Dy 


eve th other Deſign than that alone 
; oeering and clearing Truth: Bur 
I, any Man may deduce from it 


ſes of the ſeveral Revolutions 
find upon Record to have hap- 
the Governments of the World. 
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Except ſuch as have been broughll.;. 
bout by the unreſiſtible force and ol 
queſts of ſome Nations over one 
whom they very much ſurmounteſ 
Strength, Courage, and Numbers: 
the brave, long, and almoſt incre i 
Defences that have ſtill been mad 
thoſe Governments, which were r * rir 
in the general affections, eſteem, Wi 
intereſts of the Nation; make it Mee 
probable that almoſt all the Cong nd KC, 
we read of have been made way ws) 
or in ſome meaſure facilitated, ib 
aſſiſted by the weaknefs of the We, 
uered Government, grown tron ce, 
— diſſatisfaction, or indi 
cy of the People; or from thoſe 4 
ous and effeminate Conſtitutions B. 
dy and Mind among them, which we 
grow up in the corrupt Air of a cos 
or looſe, a vicious or a factious be 
And fuch can never be ſtrong Wart 


55 


| Hearts of the People; nor conſe inc 


ly firm upon that which 1s the 


e ( 
bottom of all Governments 1 


anc 


Thus the ſmall Athenian Sta Non 
fifted with ſucceſs the vaſt Po rin 
Forces of the Perſians in the ti hey 
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e, and Themiſtocles; Rome thoſe 
ble in the time of Camillus: 
be vaſt Armies collected from 
FHeain, and the greateſt part of 
Wn the Cærthaginian Wars (under 
nduct of ſeveral great Captains; 
iefly Fabius and Scipio: ) The 
rincipality of Epire was invinci- 
the whole power of the Turks 
| _c. ſeveral Invaſions under their 
(IEC 4j/tr:o: (commonly called Scan- 
he Kingdom of Leon and 
ih by all the Wars of the Moors 
e 8 ens for many Ages: The State 
on , by thoſe of the Turks: The 
(a, by the Power of the Empe- 
{ And the Hollanders by that of 
5 088 Becauſe in all theſe Wars the 
c1 were both united and ſpirited 
a Wy common love of their Country, 
1 WP erty, or Religion; Or by the 
o Particular eſteem and love of 
eq inces and Leaders. 

the e Conqueſt of the Lydians by 
; Wand the Perſians by Alexander; 
eat Afian and To Kings 


Staß 0-247 State, and of all the Ro- 
ow nces by the ſeveral Northern 
e ui bey were uſually called, Barba. 
Mz rous) 
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L 90 | 
rous) Nations; of the Spaniards bu 
Moors; the Gauls b y the Frank,; 
of our ancient Britains by the Sar 4 
It is eaſie aud obvious to obſerve; = 
the Reſiſtances where renderod f 
and weak; either by the ſoft and 
minate Diſpoſiti tions of the People 1 
up under the Eaſineſs, or Ex amp 
vicious or luxurious Princes, with 
they neither honour nor willintglvl 
Or elfe by the common hatred 
diſdain of their preſent Servitude, E | 
they were content to change fora 
other that came in their way f 
laſtly, by the Diſtracted Faction 
diſcentented Nation, who agreif 
no one common Deſign or Dei 
nor under any Authority grog 4 
upon the general Love or Eltcaf 
the People. 

Of Inſtability and Changes | 
vernment arrived: by narrowing 
Bottoms, which are the conſent ol 
currence of the Peoples Affection 
Intereſts, all Stories and Ages afforl 
tinual Examples. From hence pi 
ed the frequent Tumults, Sedation „ 
Alterations in the Common weanl 
Athens and Rome, as often as cit! 


al 
(arr 


E $03 
rms of Orators, or the Sway of 
Own to unuſual Power and Ri- 
ee Governments were engaged. 
tels or Actions contrary to the 
WS Lotereſts of the People. Hence 
al violent Changes that have 
a the Races or Perſons of the 
of Ezgland, France, or Spain: 
che Force hereof appeared 
ere more viſible than in Fance, 
ei he Reign of Henry the Third, 
„ onſtant Succeſſion of Minions 
for were then called) where all 
1 ucted by the private Paſſions, 
„5 8, and Intereſts of a few Per- 
re ple Confidence with the King, 
to thoſe more publick, and 
ro f the People; till he came to 
t all Eſteem, afterwards obe- 
nd at laſt his Life in the Trou- 
him by the League. 
overnment was in the ſame 
. Expoſed to the Dominion of 
1008 g Favourites, during the Re- 
fon he Queen Mother in the Mi- 
Lews the 13th, which occa- 
cio petual Commotions in that 
weiß tanges of the Miniſtery ; and 
c\tFtainly have produced thoſe / 
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in the Government too; if Rig 
having gained the abſolute aſce n 
in that Court, had not engaged i | 


f " 0 Vis 


deſigns at firſt of a War upon the 


gonots, and after that was ended, i 


Spain; In both which he fell in Wl 


the currant humour and diſpoli_f 


of the People; which with the pi 
rous ſucceſſes of both thoſe En 
ſes, helped to bear up him and ti 
vernment, againſt all the hatred. 
continual Practices of the great ot 
the Kingdom. / ag. 
But the two freſheſt Example gl, 


« 
= 


be drawn from the revolutions : 
land in the Year Sixty and of. 
land in Seventy two. In the firl 

uſurped powers that had either of 
ed no Root or at leaſt drawn no 

only in the Affections and Intel 
thoſe that were engaged with ie 
vernment ; thought themſelves f: 
in the Strength of an unfoiled  - 
of above Sixty thouſand Men, had 
Revenue proportionable, raiſed n 
awe of their Forces, though wi 

mock- forms of Legal Supplies ane 


teaded Parliaments: Yet we fa IN 


0 


forced to give way to the by 


[93] | 
Humour of the People, in fa- 
their Ancient and Lawful Go- 
at; and this mighty Army of 
en loſe their Heart and their 
Sh, abandon what they had ſo 
ned their Cauſe and their In- 
li and content themſelves to be 
p a again into the Maſs of the 
and by conſpiring with the 
th humour of the Nation, make 
cke King's glorious Reſtaura- 
chout a drop of Blood drawn, 
ad of a Quarrel the beginning 
tre whereof had been fo fatal 
Kingdom. 

he other in Holland, the conſti- 


ri Wof their Government had con- 
r TI wenty Years in the hands of 
no pular Magiſtrates, after the e 

ate or intermiſſion of the Authori- 


hie Houſe of Orange, upon the 
ve f the laſt Prince, and Infancy 
The chief direction of their 
1, iad for Eighteen Years lain con- 
a the hands of their Penſioner 
n W. a Miniſter of the greateſt Au- 
ies Wy and Sufficiency, the greateſt 
a oa and induſtry that was ever 
E "vi n their State, In the courſe of 

* 9 | his 


And we have ſeen it grow to thi 
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his Miniſtry, He and his Party had iole. 
duced not only all the civil Charges Hneet. 
the Government in his Province, buWﬀ<1gn 
in a manner all the Military Comman4WF0us 
in the Army out of the Hands of Pe ener 
{ons affectionate to the Houſe of Ora W-0un 
into thoſe efteemed ſure and faſt tot heir 
Intereſts of their more Popular Stat ll th: 
And all this had been attended for (MF 2ty 
long a Courſe of Years with the perę n the 
rual Succeſs of their Affairs, by MM uthc 
Growth of their Trade, Riches a Ar 
Power at home, and the CoaſtderatiuM!, in 
of their Neighbours abroad: Vet Mi, 3 
general Humour ot kindneſs in the Pe er the 
ple to their old Form of Government alion 
under the Princes of Orange, grew if the 
with the Age and Virtues of the you me, 
ter r 


Prince, ſo as to raiſe the Proſpect a 
tome unavoidable Revolutions amor 
them tor ſeveral Years before it arriꝶ 


Heighth in this preſent Year, upon tl 
Princes coming to the Two and Twer 
rieth of his Age (the time aſſigned hin 
by their Conſtitutions far his entrin: 
upon the publick Charges of their 
lice) that though it had found them i 


Peace, it mult have occaſioned fon 
vio 


1 


iolent ſedition in their State: But 
eeting with the conjuncture of a Fo- 
eign Invaſion, it broke out into ſo fu- 
ious a rage of the People, and ſuch 
general Tumults through the whole 
ountry, as ended in the Blood of 
heir chief Miniſters: In the diſplacing 
l that were ſuſpected to be of their 
Party throughout the Government; 
n the full reſtitution of the Prince's 
uthority, to the higheſt Point any of 
is Anceſtors ever enjoyed: But with- 
, in ſuch a diſtraction of their Coun- 
ils, and their Actions, as made wa 
or the eaſie ſucceſſes of the French In- 
faſion; for the loſs of almoſt Five 
{ their Provinces in Two Months 
me, and for the general Preſages of 
fter ruine to their State. 
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Dublin, July 22. 1673. 


Y UPON. THE . :-. 


\ dvancement of TRADE 


TM th 
IRELAND. 


Written to the Earl of Eſſex, Lord 
= Lieutenant of that Kingdom. 


| My LORD, 
WT Know not what it was that fell 
into diſcourſe t'other day, and 
gave your Excellency the oc- 
> calion of deſiring me to di- 
ſt into ſome Method, and upon Pa- 
„ the Means and Ways I eſteemed 
H mo? 


[ 98 ] 
molt proper for the advancing of Trav cot 
in Ireland: This I know very well, tht ha. 
you did it in a manner, and with E Fo 
preſſions too obliging to be refuſzd | 
and out of a deſign ſo publick and ge 
nerous, as ought not to be diſcouragei¶dru 
I had therefore much rather obey yo Lo. 
Lordſhip in this Point, how ill ſoeveÞMW hc 
I do it, than excuſe my ſelf, tho” nM 
ver ſo well; which were much cali 
than the other. For I might alledgli 
that neither my Birth nor my Breeding 
has been at all in this 2 Tia 
I have paſſed only one ſhort Period ni 
my Life here, and the greateſt pa 
thereof wholly out of Buſineſs and p hic 
lick Thoughts: That I have ſinee beg 
Ten Years abſent from it; and am nof 
here upon no other occaſion. than le 
ſhort Viſit to ſome of my Friend bſol 
Which are all Circumſtances that mak 
me a very improper Subject for ſuch her. 
Command. But I ſuppoſe the vein 
have had of running into Speculatiat 
of this kind upon a greater Scene 
Trade, and in a Country where I w 
more a Stranger; and the too part The 
Favour your Lordſhip has expreſt rade 
another Diſcourſe of this nature, h le, ii 


Difeaf 
$ are 
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e coſt me this preſent Service; and you 
have thought fit to puniſh me for one 
rolly, by engaging me to commit ano- 
eh ther; like the Confeſſor, that preſcri- 
re. bed a Drunkard the Penance of being 
el drunk again. However ic Þ, your 


ordſhip ſhall be obeyed, and therein 
hope to be enough excuſed; which is 
u I pretend to upon this occaſion... |, 

W Before I enter. upon the Conſider- 


de ions of Trade, which are more gene- 
du al, and may be more laſting in this 
Tu iagdom, I will obſerve to your Lefd- 
d Whip ſome particular Circumſtances in 
pa he Conſticurion and Goverument, 
paß bich have. been hitherto, and may be 
ber 


ong the great Dilequrages of Trade 
ome others in 


no nd Riches here; and fc 

of We preſent Conjuncture, which are 
nch bſolutely mortal to it; that fo you 
nay not expect to find Remedies 
ach here indeed there is none; nor ſuffer 
ren en, like buſie ignorant Phyſicians, 


2 2 deen as ars, contrary to the 
ne Miſeaſe, becauſe they cannot find ſuch 
I vis are proper for it. 8 


The true and natural Ground of 
rade and Riches, is number, of \Feo- 
le, in proportion to the compaſs. of 
| ro 


und 


H 2 


Ground they inhabit.” This malces all 
things neceſſary td life dear, and that 
forces Men to induſtry and parſimony, 
Theſe Cuſtoms Which grow firſt from 
neceſſity, come with time to be habi. 
tual in a Country. And where-ever Hav. 
they are ſo, that place muſt grow great Need 
in Tlaffck and Riches, if not diſtur. ] Hom 
bed by ſome accidents or revolutions, 
as of Wars, of 'Plagues, or Famines 
by, which the People come to be ei. 
ther ſcattered! or deſtroyed. : 
People are multiplied in a Country 
by the temper of the Climate, favours Þſ 
ble to generation, to health, and long- 
life. Ur elſe by the circumſtances off 
fafety and caſe under the Government, 
tlie credit whereof invites Men over to 
it, when they cannot be either ſafe oi 
calie at home. When things are on 
in motion, Trade begets Trade, as Fire 
does Fire; and People go much, where 
much People are already gene. So Ma 
run till to a Crowd where they ſee if 
im the Streets, or the Fields, though ul 


be only to do as others do, to fee : V 
to be entertained, oO 2» 5 2 
„Ihe want of Trade in Ireland pro ho eit 


2 from the want of People and tired t 
21 ne ; ; [ , 


bo 
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he frequent Revolutions of ſo many 
ars and Rebellions, ſo great Slaugh- 
ers and Calamities of Mankind as 
ave at ſeveral Intervals of time ſuc- 
eeded the firſt Conqueſt of this King- 
Nom in Henry the Second's Time, un- 
ill the Lear 1653. Iwo very great 


- hoſe of Queen Elizaberh's Reign, and 

Ihe laſt; which helped to drain the 
Nurrant ſtream of Generation in the 
ountry. 


e Conſtitutions or - Settlements of 


Wppy Revolutions that for many Ages 
aue invelted it, has been the great diſ- 
WDuragement to other Nations to tranſ- 
ant themſelves hither, and prevailed: 
Wrther than all the Invitations which 
Wc Cheapneſs and Plenty of the Coun- 
eu has made them. So that had it 
ir been for the numbers of the Bri- 
, which the neceſſity of the late 
ars at firſt drew over, and of ſuch 

bo either as Adventurers or Soldiers 
th ted themſelves here upon account of 

j "oo the 


IF lagues followed the two great Wars, 


js not grown from any ill qualities of: 
he Climate or Air, but chiefly from 


F == 


2 . / 324 


— of 


4 LP 


The diſcredit which is grown upon 


is Kingdom, by ſo frequent and un- 
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the ſatis faction made to them in Land 
the Country had by the laſt War and port 
Plague been left in a manner deſo. 
late. 1 4 
Beſides the Subordinacy of the G 
vernment changing Hands ſo oſten, 
makes an unſteadineſs in the purſuit | 
of the publick. Intereſts of the King. | 
dom, gives way to the Emulations of 
— — Factions, and draws te 
Favour or Countenance of the G0. 
vernment ſometimes to one Party «if 
Intereſt, ſometimes to another : Thü 
makes different Motions in Men; men 


Minds, raiſing Hopes and Fears, and Th 
Opinions of uncertainty in their Poo th 
ſeſhons; and thereby in the Peace vi a ( 
the Country. Dave 

This 8 in the Gover-ient! 
ment, and emulation of Parties, wi ive k 
the want ſometimes of Authority any 
the Governour (by the weak ness ultit 
his Credit and Support at Court) ee 2d! 
caſions the perpetual Agencies or Jou ens, 


nies into Exglaud of all Perſons tha 
have any conſiderable Pretences in It 
land, and Money to purſue them; whit 
end many times in long Abodes, and 
frequent habituating of —_ 

| thoug 
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hough they have no money to ſup- 
ort them, but what is drawn out of 
land. Beſides, the young Gentle- 
yen go of courſe for their Breeding 
. Where; ſome ſeek their Health, and 
Wthers their Entertainment in a better 
limate or Scene: By theſe means the 
ountry loſes the expence of many of 
he richeſt Perſons or Families at home. 
ad mighty ſums of Money muſt needs 
0 over from hence into England, 
Which the great Stock of rich Native 
Wommodities here can make the only 
WD mends for. | 
W Theſe Circumſtances ſo prejudicial 
o the encreaſe of Trade and Riches 
Ja Country, ſeem natural, er at leaſt 
aue ever been incident to the Govern- 
ent here; and without them, the Na- 
ie Fertilty of the Soil and Seas in fo 
any rich Commodities improved b 


; dF ultitude of People and Induſtry, wit 

oe ad vantage of ſo many excellent Ha- 
ou ens, and a Situation fo commodious 
tha yr all forts of Foreign Trade, muſt 


eds have rendred this Kingdom one 
the richeſt in Europe, and made a 
ighty encreaſe both of Strength and 
her W<venue to the Crown of Englanu; 
H 4 where, 
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whereas it has hitherto been rather e. 
ſteemed and found to be our weak-ſide, 
and to have colt us more blood and 
treaſure than *tis worth. _ 
Since my late arrival in Jyeland, | 
have found a very unuſual, but I doubt 
very juſt complaint concerning th 
ſcarcity of Money; which occaſioned 


many airy Propoſitions for the remedy Fat 
of it, and among the reſt that of iche 
ling ſome, or all of the Cuyns her nen 
This was chiefly grounded upon tar) 
experience made as they ſay about Mien 
Duke of Orwond's coming firit ove ad 
hither in 1663, when the Plate- piece evo 
ot Eight were raiſed three Pence in! af 
the Piece, and a mighty plenty of M ſuc 
ney was oblerved to grow in Treluif er & 
for a year or two after. But this ſeen{erp: 
to me a very miſtaken account, and ta, 
have depended wholly upon other che 
cumſtances little taken notice of, a n 
not at all upon the raiſing of the MoWvith 


ney to which it is by ſome great Mali 
attributed, For firſt, there was aboulf 
that time a general peace and ſerenity eſid 
which had newly ſucceeded a genen | 
rouble and cloud throughout all Hö; 
Majodly's Kingdoms; then after tu 
1157 „ yea! 
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ears attendance in Exglana, upon the 
Wettlement of Ire/and (there on the 
i Worge) by all perſons and parties here 
hat were conſiderably intereſted in it 
he Parliament being called here, and 
he main ſettlement of Ire/and wound 
p in England, and put into the Duke 
pt Ormona's Hands to paſs here into an 
&, all perſons came over in a ſhoal, 
Wither to attend their own concern» 
ients in the main, or more particu- 
arly to make their Court to the Lord 
W.icutcnant, upon whom His Majeſty 
ad at that time in a manner wholly 
evolved the care and diſpoſition of 
l affairs in this Kingdom. This made 
ſudden and mi - ſtop of that iſſue 
f Money which had for two years run 
Perpetua y out of Ireland into Eng- 
„a, and kept it all at home. Nor is 
Whe very expence of the Duke of Or- 
Wond's own great Patrimonial Eſtate, 
Wvith that of ſeveral other Families that 
ame over at that time, of ſmall conſi- 
Wcration in the ſtock of this Kingdom. 
zelides, there was a great ſum of Mo- 
ey in ready Coyn brought over out 
f Engand at the ſame time, towards 
he arrears of the Army: which 7 
a 
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all Circumſtances that muſt need; 
have made a mighty change in the 
courſe of ready Money here- All the 
Effet that I conceive was made by i 
crying up the Pieces of eight, was tw? 
bring in much more of that Species inf 
ſtead of others currant here, (as in. 
deed all the Money brought from Ex. 
land was of that ſort, and complained 
of in Parliament to be of a worſe A. 
lay,) and to carry away much Egli 
Money in exchange for Plate- piece; 
by which a Trade was driven very be 
neficial to the Traders, but of mighty 
loſs to the Kingdom in the intrinſid Wert! 
Value of their Money. | 1 
The Circumſtances at this time ſeen 
to be juſt the reverſe of what they wen 
then: The Nation's engaged in a Wal 
the moſt fatal to Trade of any tha 
could ariſe: The Settlement of Irelaif 
ſhaken at the Court, and falling int 
new Diſquiſitions (whether in truth, «i 
in common opinion, is all a caſe:) Ti 
draws continual Agencies and Journie 
of People concerned into England, u 
watch the Motions of the main Whetlſſ 
there. Beſides, the Lieutenants 0 
Ireland fince the Duke of Ormoni" 
time 
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ne have had little in their diſpoſi- 
Won here, and only executed the Re- 
lutions daily taken at Court in par- 
Wcular as well as general Affairs; 
hich has drawn thither the atten- 
in |Mance of all private Pretenders. The 
g. Neat Eſtates of this Kingdom have 
een four or five. Years conſtantly 
ent in England, Money, in ſtead 
coming over hither for pay of the 
(cmy, has, fince the War began, been 
anſmitted thither for pay of thoſe 
Forces that were called from hence. 
Jad laſtly, This War has had a more 
Warticular and mortal influence upon 
Ne Trade of this Country, than upon 
een y other of His Majeſty's Kingdoms, 
For by the Act againſt Tranſporta- 
Won of Cattel into Egland, The Trade 
W this Country which ran wholly 
Wither before, was turned very much 
o foreign Parts; but by this War 
e laſt is ſtopped, and the other not 
ing opened, there is in a manner no 
Wot for any Commodity but of Wool. 
his neceſſity has forced the Kingdom 
go on ſtill with their Foreign Trade; 
ts Hut that has been with ſuch mighty Loſ- 
ond by the great number of Dutch Pri- 
timo vateers 
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vateers plying about the Coaſts, and 
the want of Exgiſh Frigates to ſecut | 
them, that the Stock of the Kingdom 
muſt be extreamly diminiſhed. Vethh) 
the continuance of the ſame ExpencÞ 
and Luxury in point of Living, Money] 
goes over into England to fetch wha 
muſt ſupply it, though little Commo. 


0 l far 
dities goes either there or abroad vB... 
make any conſiderable balance: By ait 
which it muſt happen, that with ano. row 
ther Years continuance of the Waff Terk 
there will hardly be Money left in ti Tran 
Kingdom to turn the common Markets WW. ) 
or pay any Rents, or leave any Circ; 
lation further than the Receipts of tꝭ ly 
Cuſtoms and Quit-rents, and the Fay aug 


of the Army, which in both kind 
mult be the laſt that fail. 
In ſuch a Conjuncture, the crying willc 
of any Species of Money will but en. 
creaſe the want of it in general; il 
while there goes not out Commoditl 
to balance that which is brought in, 
and no degree of Gains by exportation 
will make amends for the Venture; 
what ſhould Money come in for, unlc6} 
it be to carry out other Money as! 
did before, and leave the Stock that 
ſe 
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mains equal indeed in denomination, 
Hut lower in the intrinſick value than 
W was. before? In ſhort, while this 
ar laſts, and our Seas are ill guarded, 
| that can be done towards preſer- 
Ing the ſmall remainder of Money in 
Sis Kingdom, is, Firſt, To introduce 
far as can be, a Vein of Parſimony 
roughout the Country in all things 
at are not perfectly the Native 
rowths and Manufactures: Then by 
verity and ſteadineſs of the Go- - 
rament (as far as will be permit- 
=). to keep up in ſome credit the 
. eſent Peace and. Settlement: And 
fly, to force Men to a degree of 
Wdultry , by {ſuffering none to hope 
at they fhall be able to live by 
pine or Fraud. For in. ſome Diſ- 


Nes of a Civil as well as a Natural 
7 ay, all that can be done is to faſt 
ol 


d to reſt, to watch and to pre- 
Wat Accidents, to truſt to Methods 
her than Medicines or Remedies; 


tag with patience to expect till the 
ure ggumours being ſpent, and the Criſis 
Wl Ne way may be made for the na- 
as ral Returns of Health and of 


rength.  __ | 
| This 
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This being premiſed as peculiar e. 


of | 
ther to the Government in general, a rec 
to the preſent conjuncture; I ſhall pra 
ceed to ſuch Obſervations as occur cou do. 
cerning the ways of advancing the con I. 
mon and ſtanding Trade of this King ren 
—_— e061 1, 3: A 
The Trade of a Country ariſes fron it 
the native growths of the Soil or Sea; roy 
the ManufaCtures, the commodiouſa ug! 
of Ports, and the ftore ef ShippinWpÞwn 
which belong to it. The Impro ts r« 
ment therefore of Trade in JIrelaMWuboi 
muſt be conſidered in the ſurvey of he! 
theſe Particulars, the Defects, to wii end. 
at preſent they are ſubject, and Me h. 
Encreaſes they are capable of receiving rad, 
either from the courſe of Time, u ith 
change of Cuſtoms, or the conductu f En 
application of the Government. gem 
The native Commodities or com ther 
eaſie Manufactures which make up ve. 
Exportation of this Kingdom, a 
conſequently furniſh both the Stock here 
Foreign Commodities conſumed in M of | 
K and that likewiſe of c to c 
rant _ * which all Trade me « 
turned, are Wool, Butter, Beef, Caue et wl 
Fiſh, Iron; and by the improveme far a 


N Wits 
Wor theſe, either in the quantity, the 
redit, or the further Manufacture, the 
WI rade of Ire/avd ſeems chiefly to be 
advanced. 
In this Survey one thing muſt be ta- 
ken notice of as peculiar to this Coun- 
ry, which is, That as in the nature 
fits Government, ſo in the very im- 
"rovement of its Trade and Riches, it 
dught to be conſidered not only in its 
"wn proper intereſt, but likewiſe in 
ts relation to Explaxa, to which it is 
ubordinate, and upon whoſe weal in 
he main, that of this Kingdom de- 
ends, and therefore a regard muſt 
e had of thoſe points wherein the 
rade of Ireland comes to interfere 
ith any main branches of the Trade 
f Egan; in which cafes the encou- 
gement of ſuch Trade ought to be 
cher declined or moderated, and ſo 
ive way to the intereſt of Trade in 
gland, _—_ the health and vigour 
hereof, the ſtrength, riches and glo- 
of his Majeſties Crowns ſeem chiet- 
to depend, But on the other ſide, 
dme ſuch branches of Trade ought 
dt wholly to be ſuppreſt, but rather 
eine far admitted as may ſerve the you 
| ra 
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ral conſumption of this Kingdom, leſ q 
by too great an importation of Com. 
modities, though out of Exg⁵mͤ U 
ſelf, the Money of this Kingdom hap. 
pen to be drawn away in ſuch a defy 
gree, as not to leave a ſtock ſufficien 
tor turning the Trade at home; the 
effect hereof would be general diſcos- 
tents among the People, complaint, 
or at leaſt ill impreſſions of the G0 
vernment; which in a Country com. 
poſed of Three ſeveral Nations dif. 
rent to a ; degree in Language, Cu 
ſtoms and Religion, as well as Interelt 
(both of property and dependancs 
may prove not only dangerous to thi 
Kingdom, but to Exgland it ſelf. Sina 
a ſore in the Leg may affect the who 
Body, and in time grow as difficult. 
cure as if it were in the Head; eſpec:ſ 
all _ Humours abound. 4 
he Wool of Ireland ſeems not tf 
be capable of any encreaſe, nor to ſul 
fer under any defect, the Count! 
being generally full ſtockt with Sheep 
cleared of Wolves, the Soil little (ul 
ject to other Rots than of Hunger 
and all the confiderable flocks _ 
Fugliſb breed, and the ſtaple of We 
gens 
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Wcnccally cqual with that of Vorthamp - 
or Leiceſterſbire, the Improvement 
ff this Commodity by Manutactures 
Wn this Kingdom, would give ſo great a 
amp to the Trade of England (of 
hich Clothes, Stuffs and Stockings 
ake ſo mighty a part) thatit ſeems 
ot fit to be incouraged here, at leaſt 
o further than to ſuch a Quantity of 
ne or two Summer-ſtuffs, Iriſh Freeze, 
d Cloth from ſix Shillings to Four- 
Pen, as may ſupply in ſome Meaſure 
De ordinary conſumption of the Kings 
om. That which ſeems molt neceſſary 
this Branch, is the careſul and ſevere 
xecution of the Statutes, provided to 
rbid the Exportation ot Wooll to 
y other parts but to Exgland; which 
the more to be watched and feared, 
ce thereby the preſent Riches of this 
Wiogdom would be mightily increaſed, 
d great Advantages might be made 
che connivance of Governours 
Nt hereas on the other (ide, this would 
1) ove a molt ſenſible Decay, it not 
Woeltruction of Manufactures both h:rs 
ge Wd in England it ſelf. EE 
oy Yarn is 8 Commodity very p:oper 
cis Country. but made in no great 
gels 1 | nan. 


* 
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quantities in any parts beſides the North 
nor any where into Linen to any great 
Degree, or of forts fit for the bettet] 
uſes at home, or exportation abroad; 
though of all others, this ought moſt 
be :; encouraged, and was therefor 
chiefly deſigned by the Earl of Srafri 
The Soil produces Flax kindly and well 
and fine too, anſwerable to the car 
uſed in choice of Seed and exerciſe «| 
Husbandry ; and much Land is fit tu 
it here, which is not ſo for Corn. I 
Manufacture of it in gathering or bea 
ing, is of little Toil or Application 
and ſo the fitter for the Natives of t 
Country. Beſides, no Women 
apter to ſpin it well than the i, vu 
labouring little in any kind with the 
Hands, have their Fingers more ſuppl 
and ſoft than other Women of i 
poorer Condition among us; and ti 
may certainly be advanced and in 
proved into a great Manufacture 


vhich 
ear 11 


Linen, fo as to beat down the Trad titur 
both of France and Holland, and dra _ 
much of the. Money which goes frdl y = 
England to thoſe Parts upon this Oct 5 
lion, into the Hands of His Majelt) 20M 
Subjects of Jreland, without croſſi 05 7 


e 
any Intereſt of Trade in Egland. For 
belides what has been ſaid of Flax and 
Spinning. the Soi! and Climate are pro- 
per ſor Whitening, both by the Frequer- 
Wcy of Brooks, and allo of Winds in the 
ountry. 

Much Care was ſpent upon this De- 
ign in an Act of Parliament paſs'd the 
alt Seſſion, and ſomething may have 
been advanced by it; but the too great 
Rigor impoſed upon the ſowing of cer- 
ain Quantities of Flax, has cadſed (and 
erhaps juſtly) a general Neglect in the 
xecution ; and common guilt has made 
he Penalties impracticable; fo as the 
ain effect has been ſpciled by tco 
uch Diligence, and the Child killed 
ich Kindneſs. For the Money apply- 
by that Act to the Encouragement 
WS making fine Linen, and broad, 
vhich I think is twenty Pounds every 
ear in each County), though the 
Iſtitution was good, yet it has not 
ached the end, by encouraging any 
nſiderable Application that way; ſo 
at ſometimes one ſhare of that Money 
paid to a ſingle Pretender at the Sizes 
Seſſions; and ſometimes a {hare is 
ed, tor want of any Pretender at all. 
12 This 
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This Trade may be advanced by if 
ſome Amendments to the laſt Act in 
another Seſſion, whereby the neceſſity 
of ſowing Flax may be ſo limited, 3 
to be made eaſily practicable, and 6M 
may be forced by the Severity of levy. 
ing the Penalties enacted. And ffi 
the Money allotted in the Counties nf 
Perſon ought to carry the firſt, ſecond 
or third Price, without producing tu g 
Pieces of Linen of each ſort (wheres 
one only now is neceſſary). And ſever 
Detences may be made againſt We nc. 


ving any Linen under a cer heli 
breadth, ſuch as may be of better Hin- 
to the pooreſt People, and in H i: 
courſeſt Linen, than the narrow 11 the 
Cloth; and may bear ſome Price Hd 
broad, when ever more comes to ide, 
made than is conſumed at home. BulMnt R 
after all theſe or ſuch like Proviſion bee 


there are but two things which is eit 
make any extraordinary Advance 
this Branch of Trade, and thoſe ar 
Firſt, An increaſe of People in the Cou 
try to ſuch a degree as may make thing 
neceſſary to Lite dear, and thereby fo 
general Induſtry from each Member! 


a Family (Women as well as Met 
p 


f Ea 

ad in as many ſorts as they can well 
urn to, which among others may in 
ime come to turn the Vein this way. 
he ſecond is a particular Application 
n the Government. And this muſt 


oe made either by ſome Governour 
„pon his own private Account, who 
{or as a great ſtock that he is content to 


urn that way, and is invited by the 
ain, or elſe by the Honour of bring- 
Ing to paſs a Work of ſo much pub- 
ck Utility both to Ezgland and Ire- 
Wd ( which Circumſtances I ſuppoſe 
Woncurr'd both in the Earl of S:rafford's 
Wciign); and whenever they meet a- 
ain, can have no better Copy to fol- 
dw 10 all Particulars, than that begun 
the Naas in his time. Or elſe by a 
dn{iderable Sum of Money being laid 
Wide, either out of His Majeſty's pre- 
Wot Revenue, or ſome future Subſidy 
be granted for this Occaſion : And 
us either to be imployed in ſetting 
ce of ſome great Linen Manufacture 
ſome certain Place, and to be mana- 
d by ſome certain Hands both for 


hig aking all forts of fine Clothes, and of 
fon oe tor Sails too- The benefit or 
ber W's of ſuch a Trade accruing to the 
Met 1 Govern- 


a 
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Government, until it comes to take 
Root in the Nation. Or elfe if ths 
ſeem too great an Undertaking for the 


Humour of our Age, then ſuch a Sun mer 
of Money to lie ready in Hands ap 1 
pointed by the Government, for u. Mitie 
king off at common moderate Prtzesal Wt al 
ſuch Pieces of Cloth as ſhall be brought Hlom 
in by any Perſons at certain times uf bro 
the chief Town of each County; an onſt 
all ſuch pieces of Cloth as are fit field 
Sails, to be carried into ihe Stores don! 
the Navy. All that are fit for the rope 
of the Army, to be given the Sold ſual 
ers (as Cloaths are) in part of thei ma 
Pay: And all finer pieces to be fold e be 
and the Money ſtill applied to the e Hnd t 
creaſe or conſtant ſupply of the main ext 
Stock. The Effect hereot would be it c 
That People finding a certain Marhodit 
for this Commodity, and tliat of other g ol 
ſo uncertain as it is in this Kingdom the 
would turn ſo-much of their Induſti for 
this way, as would ſerve to furniſh MF Vat 
great part of that Money, which to E 
moſt abſolutely neceſſary for Payment of 
of Taxes, Rents, or ſubſiſtence of FF reac 
milies. le Sal 

Hide, Tallow, Butter, Beef, ariſe ur 0! 


fro 
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Year were carried over in very grea 
Numbers, and this made all the Breed. 
ers in the Kingdom turn their Land; 
and Stocks chiefly to that ſort of Cattle, leſt 
Few Cows were bred up for the Dai. 
ry, more than ſerved the Conſumption Beſs 
within : And few Oxen for Draught, 
which was all performed by raſcally 
ſmall Horſes; ſo as the Cattle gene. 
rally ſold either for Slaughter within 
or Exportation abroad, were of two 
three, or at beſt four Years old, and her | 
thoſe ſuch as had never been eithe 
handled or wintered at hand meat, bu 
bred wholly upon the Mountains in 
Summer, and upon the withered log 
Graſs of the lower Lands in the Winter ncre. 
The Effect hereof was very pernitios om 
to this Kingdom in what concerned un 
theſe Commodities; The Hides wer 
ſmall, thin and lank : The Tallow mudhe B 
leſs in quantity, and of quicker cor-iſfoul 
ſumption. Little Butter was exported n. 
abroad, and that difcredited by teith 
Houſewitery of the Iriſh, in making vl chi 
up; molt of what was ſent coming 
from their Hands, who alone kept vF-0//a; 
the Trade of Dairies, becauſe the bre«!Mnodit 
of their Cattel was not fit for the EY barg 


if 
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i Markets. But above all, the Trade 
f Beef for Foreign Exportation was 
rejudiced and almoſt ſunk: For the 
leſh being young, and only Graſs-fed 
and that on a ſudden by the Sweet- 
Heſs of the Summers Paſture, after the 
Wattle being almoſt ſtarved in the Win- 
Fer) was thin, light and moiſt, and not 
f a Subſtance to endure the Salt, or 
Wc preſerved by it, for long Voyages, 
r a {low Confumption. Beſides, ei- 
her the Unskilfulneſs, or Careleſneſs, or 
wr navery of the Traders, added much 
duo the undervalue and diſcredit of theſe 
n {WMCommodities abroad; for the Rides 
bag vere often made up wy dirty, which 
ter N ncreaſed the Weight, by which that 
ou Commodity is fold when it comes in 
| al vantities abroad. The Butter would 
ver e better on the top and bottom of 
wa he Barrel, than in the middle, which 
co rould be ſometimes filled up, or 
tel ningled with Tallow ; nay, ſometimes 


tie ich Stones. The Beef would be fo 
ng 1! choſen, or fo ill cured, as to ſtink 
mingnany times before it came ſo far as 


pt UF-0/1a:d, or at leaſt not prove a Com- 

bred Wnodity that would defray the firſt 

Ex barge of the Merchant before it was 
i ſhipt, 
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ſhipt. Nay I have known Merchant 
there fain to throw away great Quanti. 
ties, after having lain long in ther 
Hands without any Market at all. | 

After the Act in Exgla nd had wholly bl 
ſtopt the Tranſportation of Cattle, th 
Trade of this Kingdom was forced ty 
find out a new Channel; a great deal 
Land was turned to Sheep, becaul: 
Wooll gave ready Money for the Ex. 
liſb Markets, and by ſtealth for thok 
Abroad. The Breeders of Engliſb Cat. 
tle turn'd much to Dairy, or elſe by 
keeping their Cattle to ſix and ſevaſ 
Years old, and winteringithem dry, mad 
them fit for the Beef- trade abroad; and 
ſome of the Merchants fell into car 
and Exactneſs in Barrelling them up; 
and hereby the Improvements of this 
Trade were grown fo ſenſible in the 
courſe of a few Years, that in the Yea! 
1669, ſome Merchants in Holland aſlu 
red me, that they had received Parcel 
of Beef out of Ireland which ſold cur: 
rent, and very near the Engliſb; and 
of Butter which ſold beyond it; and 
that they had obſerved it ſpent as if i 
came from the richer Soil of the two. 
Tis moſt evident, that if the ** 

a 
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i: Var had not broken out fo ſoon after 
ti- Nhe Infprovements of all theſe Trades 
ir forced at firſt by Neceſſity, and grow- 


Ing afterwards habitual by.uſe), a few 
Years would have very much advanced 
he Trade and Riches of this Kingdom, 
ad made it a great Gainer, inſtead of 
oſing by the Act againſt Tranſporta- 
jon of their Cattle: But the War 
Fave a ſudden Damp to this and all o- 
her Trade, which is ſunk to nothing 
Wy the continuance of it. 

However, having marked the Defects 
at were even in time of Peace, it may 
Wot be uſeleſs to ſet down the Reme- 
ies though little practicable while the 
Var laſts. For that great one of kil- 


up; ng Cattle young, and only Graſs-fed, 
tho know none ſo effectual as introducing 
the general Cuſtom of uſing Oxen for ali 
ear Wrts of Draught, which would be per- 


aps the greateſt Improvement that 


cel: Would be made in many kinds through- 
cur. ut the Kingdom. By this means the 
and great Slaughter would be made of full- 


rown, large and well-wintered Cat- 
e, Which would double the Income 
ade by Hide, Tallow and Beef, and 
iſe their Credit in all foreign Mar- 

| kets; 
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kets, every Man would be forced to 
provide Winter-Fodder for his Tean 
(whereas common Garrans ſhift upon 
Graſs the Year round); and this would 
force Men to the encloſing of Ground, 
and improving Bog into Meadows; th; 
Race of Garrans would decreaſe, and 
ſo make room for the Countries main. 
taining the greater Number of Cattle 
which makes a foreign Commodity, 
though they die by accident or Ape; 
* the other makes none ail 

alle 
Noa great or uſeful — is to b. 
atchieved, without Difficulties; and 
therefore what may be raiſed again 
this Propoſal, ought not to diſcourag 
the attempting it. Firſt, the Statut 
againſt that barbarous cuſtom of Plow: 
ing by the Tail, ought to be renewed 
and upon abſolute Forfeitures inſtea 
of Penalties; the conſtant and eaſt 
compoſitions whereof, have proved n 
ther an allowing than forbidding it 
Now it this were wholly diſuſed, tle 
Harneſs for Horſes being dearer that 
for Oxen, the Iriſb would turn thei 
Draught to the laſt, where-ever the 
have hitherto uſed the Plowing * 


all 
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WT ail. Next, a Standard might be made, 


» nder which no Horſe ſhould be uſed 
a or Draught; this would not only en- 
4; arge the breed ot Horſes, but make 
he ay for the uſe of Oxen, becauſe they 
nd ould be cheaper kept than large good 


orſes, which could not be wintered 
ike Garrans, without houſing or fod- 
ler. And laſtly, a Tax might be laid 
pon every Horſe of Draught through- 
ut the Kingdom; which beſides the 
ain uſe here intended, would increaſe 
Wc King's Revenue, by one of the eaſteſt 
Ways that is any where in uſe. 
For tle Miſcarriages mentioned in 
Ihe making up of thoſe ſeveral Com- 
Wrodities for Foreign Markets, they 
Wnuſt likewiſe be remedied by ſevere 


OW: 

v2 vs, or elſe the Improvements of the 
en Lommodities themſelves will not ſerve 
aleo bring them in Credit, upon which 


Il Trade turns. Firſt the Ports out 
* which ſuch Commodities ſhall be 
ipt, may by reſtrained to a certain 
umber, ſuch as lie moſt convenient 
or the Vent of the Inland Provinces, 
nd ſuch as either are already, or are 
apable of being made regular Corpo- 
ations. Whatever of them ſhall be 
carried 


hel 
theſ 
the 
Tal 
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carried out of any other Port, ſhall JR" 
penal both to the Merchant that del; |" 
vers, and to the Maſter that receive ar 
them. In the Ports allowed ſhall Bt *! 
publiſhed Rules agreed on by the shi. Ight 
tulleſt Merchants in thoſe Wares, to 8 ad: 
obſerved in the making up of all ſu T 
as are intended for foreign Tranſpo: food 
tation, and declaring that what is uu lter 
found agreeable to thoſe Rules, ſha? 
not be ſuffered to go out. TWO Office ake 
may be appointed to be choſen even — 
three Years, by the Body of the Co © c 
poration, whoſe Buſineſs ſhall be to e 
ſpect all Barrels of Beef, Tallow, But oh 
ter, and all Packs of Hides, and pu 
to them the Seal, or Mark of the Cor *y 
oration, without which none ſhall "RF" 7 
uffer'd to go abroad; Nor ſhall thi 0 | 
Mark be affixed to any Parcels by thol -7 
Officers, but ſuch as they have viewed — 
and found agreeable to the Rules { Ch 
forth for that purpoſe. Whereof ont c 0 
ought to be certain, That every Bar aac! 
rel be of the ſame conſtant Weight, he | 
or ſomething over. If this were o ful 
ler ved for a ſmall courſe of time, u bei 
der any certain Marks, the Credit d 11 


them both as to Quality and Weight, 
would 


1191 
ould riſe to that Degree, that the 
Warrels or Packs would go off in the 
arkets they uſed abroad, upon ſight 
f the Mark, like Silver-plate upon 
ght of the City's Mark where 'tis 
nade. | 
The great Difficulty will lie in the 
tood Execution of the Offices: but the 
Intereſt of ſuch Corporations lying ſo 
eep in the Credit of their Mark, will 
Wake Emulation among them, — 
ne vying to raiſe their own as hig 
s they can; and this will make them 
Wareful in the choice of Men, fit for 
at turn. Beſides, the Offices ought 
be made beneficial to a good De- 
ee, by a certain Fee upon every Seal; 
d yet the Office to be forfeited upon 
Wery Miſcarriage of the Officer, which 
ball be judged fo by the chief Magi- 
rates of the Town, and thereupon a 
Election be made by the Body of 
ge Corporation. 


* Cattle for Exportation, are Sheep, 
oh ullocks, Horſes ; and of one or other 
by theſe kinds the Country ſeems to 
e 12ll-ſtockt, no ground that I hear 
it being untenanted : The two firſt 


em ſufficiently improved in the kinds 
as 
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as well as the Number, moſt of bath 

| being of the Eng/iſh breed, And N.. 
| it were better tor the Country, if thy 
| Number of Horſes being leſſened, mad 


Hier 
ides 
vas 

vhicl 


Room for that of encreaſing Sheep, and Mark 
great Cartel; yet it ſeems indlifferen ill a! 
which of theſe two were molt turn = 
to, and that will be regulated by th np. 
Liberty ox reſtraint of carrying live Ca Woe 
tel into England. When the Paſſag . fo 
is open, Land will be turned moſt u! 
great Cattel; when ſhut to Sheep, oug 
it is at preſent; though I am not d&itra: 
Opinion it can laſt, becauſe that A rover 
ſeems to have been carried on rathzWM--/: 
by the Intereſts of particular CountsWroun 
in England, than by that of the whokWWWrd fr 
which in my Opinion muſt be evidenWWairy, 
ly a Loſer by it. For firſt, the frei 
of all Cattel that were brought ova bea 
being in Exgliſh Veſſels, was ſo mud too 

clear gain to Expl/and; and this wolWuſwi 
one with another near a third, Mee tl 
at leaſt a fourth Part of the PricWltly, 

Then their coming over young ate I 
very cheap to the firſt Market, maße v 
them double the Price by one Leuthe 
feeding; which was the greateſt InWantec 
provement to be made of our dry Id to 


ſtut 
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are-land in Exgland. Th: Trade of 


1 lades, and Tallow, or elſe of Leither, 
vas mightily advanced in England, 
4: Which will be beaten down ih foreign 


Will all cheir Cattle at home. The young 
J Cattle ſerved for the common con- 
nplion in Evg/and, while their own 

arge old fat Cattle went into the Bar- 
for the foreign Trade, in which 
% Beet had in a manner no part, 
Wough by the continuance of this 
Wliraint it will be forced upon im- 
Wrovement, and come to ſhare with 
land in the Beef- Trade abroad: 
rounds were turned much in Ex- 


0 from breeding, either to feeding or 
e hairy, and this advanced the Trade of 
% Butter, which will be extream- 
va beaten down when Ireland turns to 


too (and in the way of Eve! 
wo uſwifery, as it has done a great deal 
ce the reſtraint upon Cattle.) And 
ltly, whereas Ireland had before very 
au tle Trade but with England, and with 
de Money for their Cattle bought 
| the Commodities there which chey 
lo anted; By this reſtraint they are for- 
d to ſeek a foreign Market; and 

K where 


arkets by Ireland, if they come to 
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where they ſell, they will be ſure u 
buy too; and all the foreign Mer. 
chandize which they had before fronM....c 
Briſtol, Cheſter, and London, they vi wh 
have in time from Roan, Amſterdu on t. 
Lisbon and the Streights. As for th: 
true cauſes of the decay of Rents u 
England, which made the occaſion «| 
that Act, they were to be found uM 
the want of People, in the might 
conſumption of foreign Commoditi 
among the better ſort, and in a hight 
way of living among all, and not i 
this Tranſportation of Jriſþ Cath 
which would have been complained 
in former times, if it had been founl 


Wo 
Mar 


oun 
lenti 

dreed 
Ihe Se: 
0 fit 
nd fo 


a prejudice to Exgland. Beſides, th the: 
Rents have been far from encrealioMf Sta 
ſince, and though that may be by vid tr 
ther accidents, yet as to what concernhe Cli 
Ireland, it comes all to one, une ithor 
Wooll be forbidden as well as Catie Ve fou 
tor the leſs Cattle comes over fiat e gro 
thence, there comes the more Woo ves t! 
which goes as far as t'other to wa the g 
beating down the price of Paſtu / harc 
lands in England; and yet the TraWuſe : 
iportation of Wooll cannot be forbiWhoſ p 
den, ſince that would force the I houf 


Woch 


ES 
Wooll, either by ſtealth into Foreign 
Markets, or elſe in Cloth by the ad- 
vance of that Manufacture; either of 
: which would bring a ſudden decay up- 
Won the Principal Branch of the Engliſh 
rade. = 
BS Horſes in [re/and are a Drug, but 
0 ö ight be improved to a Commodity, 
cet only of greater uſe at home, but 
Wo fit for Exportation into other 
Countries. The Soil is of a ſweet and 
Plentiful Graſs, which will raiſe a large 
breed; and the Hills, eſpecially near 
Ile Sca-coalts, are hard and rough, and 
o fit to give them Shape and Breath, 
nd found Feet. The preſent detects 
W them, are breeding without choice 


Wt . Stallions either in Shape or Size, 
nd truſting ſo far to the gentleneſs ot 


ee Climate, as to winter them abroad, 
ne ichout ever handling Colts cill they 
re four Years Old: This both checks 
fade growth of the common breeds, and 
0008: ves them an incurable ſhyneſs, which 
aug the general vice of 1riſþ Horſes, and 
tun hardly ever ſeen in Flanders, be- 
ra uſe the hardneſs of the Winters in 


loſe Parts forces the Breeders there 
houſe and handle their Colts for at 
K 2 ſeaſt 
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leaſt Six Months every Year. In the 
Studs of Perſons of Quality in Ireland, 
where care is taken, and colt is not iſ 
ſpared, we ſee Horſes bred of excellent Mt ! 

ape, and vigour, and ſize, fo as to iſ 
reach great prices at home, and encou- 
rage Strangers to find the Market here; 
among whom I met with one this Sum. 
mer that came over on that Errand, er! 
and bought about twenty Horſes to 
carry over into the French Army, trom 
Twenty to Threeſcore Pounds price at 
the firſt hand. 

The improvement of Horſes her: 
may be made by a Standard preſcribe 
to all Stalions, and all Horſes that ſhal 
be uſed for draught; the main Point 
being to make the common Breet 
large, for then whether they have ſhaꝶ 
or no, they have ever ſome reaſonabt 
— both at home and abroad. And 

eſides, being not to be raiſed withou 
wintering, they will help to force Me 
into improvement of Land by a nt 
ceſſity of Fodder. But for incourag 
ment of finer Breed, and in the bete 
Hands, ſome other Inſtitutions may x 
invented, by which emulation may | 
raifed among the Breeders by a py 
e 
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Lord Lieutenant may ever be preſent 
himſelf, or at leaſt name a Deputy in 
his room, and two Judges of the Field, 
who ſhall decide all Controverſies, and 
with ſound of the Trumpet declare the 
two Victors. The Maſters of theſe 
two Horſes may be admitted to ride 
from the Field, to the Cattle with the 
Lord Lieutenant, or his Deputy, and 
to Dine with him that Day, and ther; 
receive all the honour of the Table 
This to be done, what quality ſoeve: 
the Perſons are of: for the lower tha 


is, the more will be the Honour; and his 
perhaps the more the ſport: and th: A 
encouragement of breeding will byWrecd 
that means extend to all forts our 
Men, — here 
For the Fairs, the Lord LieutenanWainn 
may likewiſe be preſent every day inMvhict 
the heighth of them, by himſelt o ay 
Deputy, and may with the advice dficers 
the two chief Officers of the Army the o ke: 
preſent, chooſe out one of the bei rhis 
Horſes, and two of the beſt Geldinyrom 
that appear in the Fair, not under fo WWerha 
not above ſeven years old. For whidM:»d m 
ſhall be paid to the owners of then, ick 1 


after ſufficient Teſtimony of their bt 


de great 
in? 
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Wins bred in Ireland, One hundred 


pounds for the Horſe, and fifty pounds 
H piece for the Geldings. Theſe Sums, 
d as that for the Plates, to iſſue out of 
ic the Revenue of Ireland, and without 


trouble or fee; and the three Horſes 
V be ſent over every year to the King's 
tables. Both thoſe that won the Plate, 
ad thoſe which are thus fold, ought 
mmediately to be marked, ſo as — 
nay never return a ſecond time, either 
o the Race, or to the Sale. | 
The benefit by ſuch an Inſtitution as 
his, will be very great and various: 
or belides the encouragement to 
breed the beſt Horſes, from the ho- 
our and gain already mentioned, 
here will be a ſort of publick enter- 
ainment for one whole Week, durin 
vhich the Lord Lieutenant, the Ll 
ayor of the City, and the great Of- 


„ 

4 

4 

5 2 


e ers both Civil and Military, ought 
no keep open Tables for all rangers. 
bell WT his will draw a confluence of People 
ang rom all parts of the Country. Many 
ou; perhaps from the nearer Parts of Eng- 
hig may come, not only as to a pub- 
1c, Wick kind of ſolemnity, bur as to a 
rbeßggreat Mart of the beſt Horſes. This 
U. K 4 will 
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will inrich the City by the expence of 
ſuch a concourſe, and the Country by 
the ſale of many Horſes into England, 
and in time (or from — into 
foreign Parts. This will make genera 
Acquaintances among the Gentry of 
the Kingdom, and bring the Lord 
Lieutenant to be more perſonally 
known, and more honoured by his ap. 
pearing in more greatneſs, and with 
more ſolemnity than uſual upon theſe 
Occaſions. And all this with expence 
only of Two hundred and tity 
Pounds a year to the Crown, for 
which the King ſhall have three th 
beit Horſes fold that year in Ir 
land. 

The Fiſhing of Ireland might prove 
a Mine under Water, as rich as any un- 
der Ground, if it were improved to 
thoſe valt advantages it is capable 0 
and that we ſee it raiſed to in other 
Countries, But this is impoſſible un- 
der ſo great a want of People, and 
cheapneſs of all things neceſſary to Lik 
throughout the Country, which are in 
all Places invincible Enemies of indu- 
ſtry and improvements. While thek 
continue, I know no way of advatt 
cing 


{ C3 

cg this Trade to any conſiderable de- 
re, unleſs it be the erecting four 
Companies of Fiſhery, one of each 
WProvince of Ireland, into which every 
an that enters, ſhall bring a certain 
Capital, and receive a proportionable 
4 MWſhare of the gain or loſs, and have a 
Proportional Voice in the Election of 
v Preſident and Council, by whom the 
m hole buſineſs in each Province ſhall 
de managed. If into each of theſe 
ompanies the King or Lord Lieute- 
ant would enter tor a conſiderable 
are at the firſt, towards building ſuch 
number of Boats and Buſſes as each 
ompany could eaſily manage, it 
ould be an encouragement both of 
onour and advantage. Certain Pri- 
leges likewiſe, or Immunities, might 
granted from charges of trouble or 
Kpence, nay from "Taxes, and all unu- 
al Payments to the Publick, in favour 


unf ſuch as brought in a proportion to a 
and Hrtain heighth into the Stock of the 
Lie WW'ſhery. Nay, it ſeems a Matter of ſo 
ein eat importance to His Majeſties 
du: rows, both as to the improving the 
hel liches of this Kingdom, and imparing 
vam. e mighty Gains of his Neighbours 
cing by 


4, of RE 
by this Trade, that perhaps there were Never 
no hurt if an Act were made, by which Wi 
none ſhould be capable of being eithe 
choſen into a Parliament, or the Com. 
miſſion of the Peace, who had no ran 
manifeſted his deſires of advancing iſ 
the publick good by —_—_ in ſome 

t 


certain proportion into the Stock aq em 
Companies of the Fiſhery ; ſince th: We, 

greatneſs of the one, and application Iro 
the other, ſeem the only preſent mean; Hat © 
of improving ſo rich and ſo impor cou 
tant a Trade. It will afterwards H hich 
the buſineſs of the Companies them Hrtait 
ſelves, or their directors, to fall in emen 
the beſt Methods and Rules for the c O 
ring and barrelling up all their Fihe gr 
and to ſee them ſo exactly obſerved F"*; 

as may bring all thoſe quantities so 
them that ſhall be ſent abroad, or ſpenſſcture 
at home, into the higheſt and moſt Met bu 
neral credit; which with advancin'cady 
the Seaſons all that can be, ſo as d ne. 
find the firſt foreign Markets, will h 8 
a way to the greateſt and ſureſt Gain fine. 
In Holland there have been abo e Wo 
thirty Placzets or Acts of State unt. 
cerning the curing, ſalting, and but at 
relling of Herrings alone, with ſua tc 


{eve 
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verity in the Impoſition and execu- 
jon of Penalties, that the buſineſs is 
Wow grown to an habitual skill, and 
ere, and honeſty, to as hardly any 
Wxample is ſeen of failing in that Mat- 
er; or thereby impairing the gene- 
Wal Credit of that Commodity among 
Wim, or in the Foreign Markets they 

ſe. 

fron ſeems to me the Manufacture 
at of all others ought the leaſt to be 
xcouraged in Ireland; or if it be, 
hich requires the molt reſtriction to 
rtain Places and Rules. For I do not 
member to have heard that there is 
y Oar in Ireland, at leaſt I am ſure 
e greateſt part is fetched from Exg- 
nd; ſo that all this Country affords 
its own growth towards this Manu- 
cture, is but the Wood, which has 
et but with two great Conſumptions 
ready in moſt parts of this Kingdom, 
d needs not this to deſtroy what 1s 


im t. So that Iron- works ought to be 
-zin fined to certain Places, where either 
e Woods continue vaſt, and make the 


ountry ſavage; or where they are 
dt at all fit for Timber, or likely to 
ow to it; or where there is no con- 

veyance z 
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veyance for Timber to places of ven tie 
ſo as to quit the colt of the carriage, WS... 

Having run through the Commod Nut 
ties of Ireland, with their defects an vel, 
improvements, I will only touch th; 


| rte. 
other two Points mentioned at firſt, I fo 
the grounds likewiſe of Trade in ird. 


Country; thoſe are the commodiou e S 
neſs of Ports, and the ſtore of Ship e; 
ping; in one of which this Kingdon ip 
as much abounds, as it fails in the other WW nic! 
The Haven of Dablin is barr'd to tu ore. 
degree, as very much to obſtruct rt t 
Trade of the City; the clearing His b 
opening of it were a great work, an... 
proper either for the City, or He C 
whole Province of Lemſter to under er e 
take. But whether it be feaſible, ora. | 
ſuch charges as will quit coſt I will nM dc 
judge, eſpecially conſidering the mai ight 
good Havens that are ſcattered upoi 873 
that whole Eaſtern Coaſt of Trelui chen 
Belides this, I know not what to pref! 
poſe upon this Head, unleſs it be tieren 
making of two free Ports, one Markin 
Kerry, and t'other upon the Nori tom 
weſt Coaſt, which may thereby groWount 
to be Magazines for the Weſt-InuWtics c 
Trade, and from thence thoſe Gong Mol 

| It16 
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Wicics may be diſperſed unto all other 
„ess of Europe, alter having paid the 
d: WW -uſtoms which they ought to pay in 
nd BG 10/444, where this mult be con- 
tit erted. 

bor the laſt Point, I doubt there is 
n 18Wardly any other Country lying upon 


A 


ou WW: Sca-coaſt, and not wholly out of 
ma way of Trade, which has ſo little 
» ipping of its own as Ireland, and 


hich might be capable of imploying 


tha ore. e reaſon of this mult be in 
ert the ſcarcity of Timber proper for 
4 r nis built; but more the want of Mer- 
an 


ants, and uncertainty of Trade in 
e Country. For preventing the fur- 
er deſtruction of Timber, a Law 
day be made, forbidding any Man to 
t down any Oak that is of a certain 
eighth, unleſs it be of a certain ſcant- 
g,as twelve Inches diameter, or ſome 
Ich meaſure as uſually makes a Tree 


the 
det 
or a 
| not 
nau 
upot 
an 


poggſeful Timber. And further, the ſe- 
e tereſt Penalties ought to be put upon 
nc Marking any Tree that is not felled; a 
ond ſtom barbarous, and peculiar to this 
80" Wountry, and by which infinite quan- 
-Invtics of Timber have been deſtroyed. 
d Moſt Traders in theſe Part, at * 
0 
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of Ireland, are but Factors; nor do! 
hear of any number of Merchants | 
the Kingdom. The cauſe of this mu 
be rather an ill opinion of ſecurity, 
than of gain; tor thoſe are the two bai 
which draw Merchants to a Place: th 
laſt intices the poorer Traders, or Hein. 
young beginners, or thoſe of paſſage 

ut without the firſt, the ſubſtantul 
and the rich will never ſettle in a Coun, 
try. This opinion can be attained on 
by a courſe of Time, of good Condut 
and good Government, and thereby d 
Juſtice and of Peace, which lie out d 
the compaſs of this Diſcourſe. But u 
make fome amends for this want a 
preſent, encouragement may be give 
to any Merchants that {hall come ove 
and turn a certain Stock of their om 
here, as Naturalization upon an 
Terms; freedom from Cuſtoms tt 
two firſt Years, and from any Offices 
trouble or expence the firſt ſeven Ye: 
I fee no hurt if the King ſhould gi 
leave to the Merchants 1n eight or te 


of the chief Trading- Ports of /reland,iidir 
name for cach 'Town one of their num es 
ber, out of which the Lord Lieutenany's he 
ſhould chuſe two to be of the Privy 3 | 


Cound 
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Counil of Ireland, with a certain Sa- 
Wacry from the King to defray their at- 
Tendance: This would be an honour 
Wand encouragement to ſo worthy a 
Calling, and would introduce an inte- 
eſt of Trade into the Council, which 
deing now compoſed wholly of the 
{Nobility or Gentry, the Civil or Mili- 
ary Officers;the Traders ſeem to be 
ſt without Patrons in the Govern» 
nent, and thereby without favour to 
he particular concernments of a chief 
ember in the Politick Body; and up- 
n whoſe proſpering the Wealth of the 
hole Kingdom ſeems chiefly to de- 
end. 
But this is enough for your Excel- 
ncies trouble, and for the diſcharge of 
y promiſe, and too much I doubt for 
e humour of our Age to bring into 
aCtice, or ſo much as to admit into 
dalideration. Your Lordſhip I know 
is generous Thoughts, and turned to 
ch Speculations as theſe. Put that is 
dt enough towards the railing ſuch 
_ as I have drawn you here the 
ines of, unleſs the direction of all At- 
Irs here were wholly in your Hands, 
at leaſt the Opinion loſt of — 
ens 
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Mens being able to conteſt with yoy 
thoſe Points of publick utility, which 
ou ought beſt to know, and moſt tg 
bo believed in, while you deſerve q 
diſcharge ſo guns a Truſt as the G0. 
vernment of this Kingdom. For | 
think a Prince cannot too much con. 
der whom to chooſe for ſuch implo o n 
ments; but when he has choſen, car 
not truſt them too far, or therely 
give them too much Authority; n 
more than end 1t too ſoon, wheneve 
he finds it abuſed. In ſhort, *tis left on 
ly to Princes to mend the World, who 
Commands, find general obedience 
and Examples imitation. For all othe 
Men, they muſt take it as they find i; 
and good Men enter into commet 
with it, rather upon cautions of not be 
ing poil'd themſelves, than upon hope 
ot mending the World. At leaſt, thi 
opinion becomes Men of my level,: 
mongſt whom I have obſerved all {: 
quarrels with the Age, and pretences0 
reforming it by their own Models, . 
end commonly like the pains ol! 
Man in a little Boat, who tugs at 
Rope that's fait to a Ship; it looks 281 
he reſolved to dra the Ship to him, bi 
| 
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the truth and his meaning is, to draw 
himſelf to the Ship, where he gets in 
when he can, and does like the reſt 
f the Crew when he is there. When 
have ſuch Deſigns, I will begin ſich 
ontentions; in the mean time ihe 
dent of my Thoughts ſhall be rather 
o mend my ſelf, than the World, 
vhich I reckon upon leaving much 
hat I found it. Nor ſhould I have 
eaſon in complaining too far of an 
ige, Which does your Lordſhip fo 
nuch Juſtice, by the Honour of fo 
reat an Employment. In which as I 
now no Man deſerves greater Suc- 
ſſes than you do, ſo 1 am ſure no 
an wiſhes you greater than I do, 
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Written to the 


DUKE of ORM ON 
In October, 1673 
Upon His Graces deſiring me to gi 


Him my opinion what was to | 
done in that Conjuncture. 


HERE never was any Co. 
juncture wherein it was mor 


necefſary for His Majeſty cor 

tall into a Courſe of vim. . 
and ſteady Counſels, nor ever aſh, . 
wherein it was more difficult to advit » H, 
him. To make Reflections upon u For 
is paſt, is the part of ingenious, bal dou 
irreſolute Men, or elſe of ſuch as f ry ur 
tend to value themſelves by comp ito! 
riſon with others whoſe Corrupt. Du 
or Follies they condemn. But in Mes 
Matters of Counſel, the good lM. incl 


prucet 
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prudent part is to take things as they 
are (ſince the paſt cannot be recal- 
Jed, ) to propoſe Kemedies for the pre- 
ent Evils, and Proviſions againſt fu— 
ture Events. 5 

The King finds himfelf engaged 
n the ſecond Year of a War wich 
he Datch, and for proſecution theres 
pf in a ftrict Alliance with France; 
nd now in danger of being en- 
angled in the Quarrel broken out 
on this occaſion between France 
nd the Houſe of Aufria, In this 
tate of Affairs, it is to be conſider- 
I whether we can purſue our War 
ith Holland, and yer preſerve our 
race with Spain; whether we are 
dle to maintain the War with both 
conjunction with France; and if 
t, What there is left for His Ma- 
ſty to do, wich the belt regard to 
s Honour and Safety. 

For the firſt, we ſhall ſoon be out 
doubt; but in the mean time 'tis 
ry unlikely that upon the late Con- 
tion between Holland and Spain, 


pte Datch ſhould have obliged them- 
un res to make no Peace without 
js 1 > incluſion of their Allies; and that 
rue 


L 2 Spain 


' 

! 

: 

| 
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Spain ſhould not have yielded to 
break with Us, in caſe they could 
not effect a Peace between Us and 
Holland ; ſir ce the Dutch knew no. 
thing could farther induce us to it, 
than the fear of a Breach with Spain 
and fo great a loſs of Trade in thok 
Domiuions Ihe Spaniards have but 
one temptation of their own to qua: 
rel with Us, which is an occaſion 9 
recovering Jamaica; for that has eve 
lien at their Hearts, and *tis to be 
feared their Conſunction with Hi. 
land has not been perfected without 
early Meaſure between them for tl 
{urprize of that Iſland, unleſs our Car 
has been as early in providing for it 


defence» And if we ſhould loſe Nut 
I foreſee little hurt we could do He, 
in their Indies, guarded as they woll it us 
be, and attended by che Shipping of" ©! 
the Dutch. But His Majelty wil * 
fuppoſe, ſoon know from SY wi firl 
He is to truſt to in this point. olly 
To judge whether upon a Bread Cured 
with Hain we are able to maintain t hy 2 f 


War, muſt be conſidered, the preſe 
State of the King's Treaſure, the i 
or fall that may happen in His conti 
Reven 


Ie Spa, 
2 3 
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Revenue by the Spaniſh War, the Hopes 


7 hat may be grounded upon Supplie: 
rom France, the aſſurance or meaſure 
© f choſe expected from the Parliament, 


he Credit of the Exchequer to raiſe 
reſent Money where- ever any of theſe 
all ſhort, and the Humour of the Na- 
jon towards carrying on or ending the 
ar, 

For the preſent State of the Trea- 
ury, the King beſt knows it Himſelf, 
r His Officers can belt give the Ac- 
ount; for the Changes that may hap- 
en in his Revenue, *tis evident they 
uſt be much for the worſe the very 


k rſt Year of a Spaniſh War. The main 
ach of it, Which is the Cultoms, 
et Wither away in a very great mea- 
„e, lince all the Trade in a manner 
"Wit us upon the Dutch War ( that 


as turned to any account) has been 
at with Spain and into the Strejghts : 
e firſt upon a Spaniſh War will be 
holly lolt; the laſt can neither be 
cured by our own Convoys, nor by 
e French Fleets in the Mediterranean, 
om the Datch Capers that will fill 
le Spaniſh Havens, and from thoſe of 
ch, Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica,' Ma- 

L 3 jorca, 
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jorea, Which in all Wars have been the 
Neſts of Picaroons; ſo that no way 
ſeems left of beginning this War, but 
as the Dutch began theirs, by leaving 
of all Trade in the Nation while it 
laſts. But the Caſe is very different be. 
tween them and us; for they have (til 
a Trade left from the North, which 
running upon a ſandy Coaſt from 
Hamborough, is ſecured from our Fleets; 
and they have driven a great Com. 
merce by Colluſion with the Swear, 
Danes, Hamburgers, Bremeners, ant 
Flemiſh, ever ſince the War began, 
Relides the Hearts of their Peopl: r G 
(which would orherwiſe have funk 
by the loſs of Trade) have been kep 
up by the neceſſity of their defence, 
by the laſt extremities which wer 
threatned them from the War, and bj 
the general opinion of Juſtice in thei 
Cauſe, both from theſe Circumitance, 
and the manner of ours and of tit 
French beginning the War. ack ; 
This makes the States content Hen e 
impoſe, and the People to ſuffer tht 
utmoſt Payments; and beſides, in Why nex 
manner all Men of Fortunes amo nden. 
them have a great part of their 17 
| | N 
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lying in the Cantores of the States or 
che Provinces, which would all be loſt 
upon the Conqueſt of their . 
ns WW as they will lend to the laſt for ſe- 
uuring ſo much as is already in danger. 
de · ¶ And theſe are Circumſtances which will 
not be found in our Diſpoſitions or 
ict WConſtitutions. 

on For Supplies from France, it muſt be 
15; onſidered how their Money has been 
p. arained out of the Kingdom fince this 
War began, by their Payments to Us, 
ant ad to Sweden, to the Biſhops of Cologn 
gan nd Munſter, and ſome other Princes 
op: Wit German); by their Armies in Ger- 
fung, and the new conqueſts in Hol- 
den d; all which returns no more into 
neee, as Money did in their former 
Well ars with Spazn, that were made chiet- 
a by upon their Confines; for then the 
Loc Ways of their Armies being made only 
nc ln the Winter-quarters, Which were in 
dee or its Frontiers, the Money fell 
ack again into the Circulation of their 
pwn Country; yet now their Expence 
nuſt upon a Spaniſh War be increaſed 
y new Armies in Catalonia and Italy, 
nd new Fleets in the Mediterranean; 
o that all theſe Circumſtances with the 


L4 -: general 
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general decay of Trade by the War, 
mult in few Years time leave that King. 
dom poorer than it has been this Ape 


thou, 
with 


as [ 
and where Money is not the King mon 
France himſelf cannot have it. If 

For what ſupplies may come fron hap 

the Parliament towards carrying on the Nheſe 
War, ſome few days I ſuppoſe will in. Wſarry 
form us; and no Meaſures can be take Matic 
unleſs by what paſt in the former Seſſ. Wrthe 
on, which was not very favourable hy H 
that Deſign, Kelig 

For the Credit of the Exchequa pf De 
(at leaſt to any meaſure that may ſup NNatio 
ply the Courſe of Neceſſities of a War) ereſee 
[ tear it is irrecoverably loſt by tl: ate C 
laſt Breach with the Bankers; for Cre rorox 
dit is gained Dy Cultom and Courſe of ſRoppi 
Time, and ſeſdom recovers a Strain; een 
but if broken, is never well ſet agai-Wy the 
1 have heard « great —_— given vill e 
this (by ſome of our Merchants) thu Wnd 0 
happened upon the laſt King's (cizing ell a 
200000 J. that was in the Mint abou ole t 
the Year 105 which had then the CH tho 
dit of a Bank, and for ſeveral Leu eve b 
had been the "Treaſury of all the vito th 
Payments tranſmitted from Spain u this 
Flanders, But after this Invaſion of e pre 


thougl 
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though the King paid back the Money 

within very few Months, yet the Mint 
as never ſince recovered its Credit a. 

mong Foreign Merchants. 

i the Buſineſs of Money ſhould 
happen to go lame upon any or all of 
24 Feet, then all that will be lett to 
arry on the War is the Humour of the 
Nation: And that ſometimes may go 
arther than any Treaſures, if ſpirited 
by Hatred or Revenge, by the love of 
Neligion or Liberty, or the neceſſity 
Defence: But the good will of the 
lation to the preſent War (as it was 
oreſeen by thoſe who gave the deſpe- 
ate Counſels of beginning it with the 
Proroguing of the Parliament, and 
topping of the Exchequer; ſo it) has 
een ſince but too much experienced 
y the Succeſſes have attended it, which 
il ever depend upon the Humours 
nd Opinions of thoſe that ſerve, as 
ell as the Abilities and Conduct of 
ole that command]; and not to ſpeak 
{ thoſe incurable Jealouſies which 
ave been ſo generally raiſed or infuſed 
to the People about the firſt Deſigns 
| this War, and ſo much encreaſe 
& profeſhons or actions, or at al 
the 


141 
the general Reputation of thoſe why 
paſs for the chief Authors of it: *Ti 
at leaſt obſervable, That after fo long 
Hoſtility, and four Battels, yet th: 
Nation does not ſeem at all to be ay. 
2] though that is the firſt thing 

ould be brought about, if we would 
have Men fight. 

It is, I doubt, little to be hoped, 
that a Breach with Spain ſhould mak: 
us any kinder to the War than we wer 
before; ſince that muſt grow wh 
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upon occaſion of the French, we hu cal: 
ving no Quarrel there of our own em 
And our Kindneſs to France will ſpißß pon 
us as little as our hatred to Spain, re 
leaſt till their Fortunes change, and thſ*Ve | 
Balance riſe again on the S t n. 
which has riſen ſo long and to ſich pA * 
heighth on the French; for by te t 
courſe of Human Nature there vil hort 
ever be a degree of Hatred mingled “ 
with Fear, and of Kindneſs with Comn-Ji**ter: 


paſſion. 

Upon the ſurvey of theſe Proviſion 
and Diſpoſitions, it muſt be conclude 
neceſſary for His Majeſty either 1 
make a Peace, or elſe to turn the Wa 
directly upon ſuch points of Honour ear a 
| Juſtic 
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uſtice and Safety, as may ingage both 
he Parliament and Nation in the ſup- 
hort and proſecution of the War. And 
o do this, He muſt at leaſt offer at a 
Peace, and upon terms into which the 
umour and ſpirit of the Nation will 
un. 

The Conjunction now perfected be- 
ween Holland and Spain ſeems the 
appieſt thing that could have arrived 
+ His Majeſty's affairs upon this Oc- 
ilion : for whilſt Holland food alone, 
1 caſe we had been forced to offer at 
ny meaſures with them, France might 
pon the firſt jealouſie have been be- 
ire Us, and ſlipping one knot might 
ave tyed another in three days time, 
ut now the intereſts of the Empire, 
n and Lorrain, are woven together 
1th thoſe of Holland, it will not be 


wl hort and eaſie work to adjuſt rhoſe 
ll France with the Emperor in the 
do atters of Alſatia, with Spain in Flan- 


75, or the Duke of Lorrain in that 


11005 tchy; nor is the Conjunction be- 
ſudell een Holland and their Allies lilcely 
er u be broken, unleſs by the Revolutions 

War the Dutch come to apprehend 


near and greater danger from Spain, 
In 


of Chriſtendom, and particularly that 
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in which caſe they will not fail of re. 
rurning to their old meaſures with 
France. 

The firſt Pace which ſeems neceſſary 
for His Majeſty to make, is to fall inte 
Confidence with Spain as far as poſſi 
ble he can, by aſſuring them he re 
ſolves upon a neutrality in the Wer 
between them and Frante; that if he 
comes to a peace with Holland, he in. 
tends it ſhall paſs by their Mediation; 
and it that be effected, he will imply 
his own towards the general Peace 
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between France and Spain. 
The next point is to reſolve upou 
the Conditions neceſſary to a Peace 


The belt way to this is to ſeek without * 
paſſion where the Juſtice lies, and te atereſ 
true intereſts of His Majeſty's Crowns Hroud 
as it is generally underſtood by hs adly 
Perple, of which the fence of his Peace 
liament is the beſt Teſtimony ; for ther articu 
concurrence will give weight to Hd. if 
demands of Peace, or to the ſuppo ell as 
of a War. WW 

Between Us and Holland the Poid ne 
of ſuſtice muſt be grounded upon ti The 
ipf:ation of Treaties, and ſo wir th 


rea! 
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each only to the buſineſs of the Flag 
and of Surinam. For the Flag, it has 
been agreed by three ſeveral Treaties 
in the fame form; but the Articles 
till referring to former uſe, it remains 
o diſcuſs and agree particularly what 
hat has been, and to explain the man- 
er and circumſtances of obſerving it. 
ithout this, no peace we can have 
yill ſeem to be made with intentions 
o keep it long, While the interprera- 
ion of that Article about the Flag is 
ground at pleaſure for opening a 
ar, And this point can only be 
gained by a ſeparate peace between 
s and Holland; for if the War ſhould 
ome to end in a general treaty, like 
hat of Munſter; As his Majeſty's 
ntereſt would be leſs conſidered in a 
roud of ſo many others, and would 
ardly be ſuffered to obſtruct a general 
eace; ſo this Right of the Flag in 
articular, would be at leaſt disfavour- 
d, if not. oppoſed by our Friends as 
ell as our Enemies, that is by France, 
neden, Denmark, as well as Spain and 
and. 
The buſineſs of Surinam is a trifle, 
nd the diſputes upon it aroſe rather 
om 
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from an unkind and jealous humoy ot 
growing between the Nations, thu, if it 
from any difference, or difficulty in ad. Wig! 
juſting it; ſo as that is not a thing wil Mod 


lie much in the way, being ſoon dec. 
ded by plain Articles upon the ſurren 
der of the Place. ; 

There are two Points more where": ! 
the Honour and Intereſt of the Natiq 
is concerned, and ought to be inſiſte 
upon, ſo far at leaſt as to find a temp Hayn 
in them, though they can hardly b 
{aid to be points of Juſtice, becauk 
they are not regulated by Treatie 
The firſt is the point of the Eaſt-Indi 
Trade, wherein we deſire new agree 
ments between us, upon ſuſpicion 
what may happen, rather than com. 
plain of any Breach in the old; an 
though our Eaſt-India Company neve 
urged their deſires as a juſt grounl 
for a Quarrel, yet a great deal migit 
have been gained in this point fraue 
the Dutch, while they depended upoi 
our Alliance; and I ſuppoſe may b 
ſill, if we fall into it again. 

The ſecond is an acknowledgmen 
to His Majeſty for the leave of Fiſhin 
upon His Coaſts; and though this maf 

, - NO! 
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not be grounded upon any Treaty, yet 
if it appear to have been an ancient 
right on our ſide, and cuſtom pa theirs, 
and nor determined or extinguiſhed by 
any Treaty between us, it may with 
ſuſtice be inſiſted on; though it will 
paſs harder with the Dutch than any of 
he reſt, who will much eaſier be in- 
Juced to buy off the pretence with a 
great ſum of Money at one or more 
dayments, than acknowledge it by a 


0 onſtant Tribute. | | 

aue The laſt thirg His Majeſty can de- 
ties and from Holland, is Money for the 
Jau barges of the War. But unleſs the 
Tres uſtice or neceſſity of it were agreed 


n between us, that will have but a 
ek Ground. And if we expect 
oney, it muſt be to purchaſe what 
to come, and not to pay for what 


nevet 8 

oui paſt : and it is very probable, that 
nig His Majeſty ſhould refolve with a 
ron eace of Holland to enter into a Media- 
upon between Frauce and Spain upon 


e evident points of Juſtice between 
em, and to joyn againſt that Crown 
hich refuſes the Peace, both Spain 
Id Holland would be content to part 
th their Money upon ſuch an agree- 
0 ment 
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ment. But the meaſure and manner 
muſt be left to private Treaty; an 
would depend upon the confidence be. 
tween us. 

Whatever in any of theſe points, 9 
any other His Majeſty ſhould be con 
tent to releaſe, ought to be done up 
the ſatisfaction He ſhould declare 9 
have received in the advancement d 
the Prince of Orange to the Charge 
of his Anceſtors. But for His Majelh 
to inſiſt upon any further advantage 
to the Prince than are already devolvel 
upon him, would not only raiſe in 
vincible difficulties in our Treaty wit 
the States, but prejudice the Prince 
Affairs among them in a very gre 
meaſure. And the Prince I belir 
knows their Conſtitution ſo well, 3 
to underitand it fo. 

If upon good terms in theſe part 
culars a Peace can be effected wit 
Holland, the honour of this Crow: 
will certainly be provided for, and tit 
intereſt of it to a higher degree thi 
could have been gained even withol 


oſecu 
ith & 


oying 


een t 
the events of the War; ſince we ſhoulWrrenc 
be left in Peace to enjoy the Trade im ab 
the World, while the Houſe of Aut has 


alk 
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and Holland would be ingaged in 4 
long War with France; and whene: er 
hey grow weary, His Majeſty wo.1d 
ave the glory and advantage of me- 
liating the Peace. PID 
For the meaſures to be obſerved in 
il this with France; and the preſerving 
is Majeſty's Honour on that fide, 


it, the humour of the Parliament 
oo; to this War, and the Intereſt of the 
elif lation in the Trade with Spaiz, ought 
200M be repreſented to them as difficulries 
vel viocible, ualeſs France can furniſh 
e charge which the War will colt be- 
wü ond what can be ſpared out of His 
n laſeſty's conſtant Revenue. Then His 
ge lapeſty may propoſe io them His de- 


gu of Neutrality between them and 
; Which I. ſuppoſe was not a Point 
at entred iuto any Agreements a- 
uinſt Holland. And laſtly, He may 
lire their conſent, ſince he cannot 
oſecute the War, to make His Peace 
ith Holland, upon the aſſurance of im- 
oying aſter wards His Mediation be- 
een them and Spain, in which the con- 
rence of His Parliament will make 
im able to effect a Peace, as the want 
t has made Him unable to purſue the 

M ; War, 
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War. If France will not conſent eithe 
to furniſh us with Money ſufficient tg 
carry on the War, nor to our Neutrs I d 
lity with Spain, nor Peace with Hi. can 
land; it would then be conſidered whe. WM ure 
ther France in the like caſe would ſuffe 
ſuch a Conjuntture as this to eſca M Difr 
them upon any Ties or Treaties E 
tween us: or whether indeed aniſunle 
Prince or State would do fo. A Co. 
juncture whereby the Honour and Is. 
tereſt of His Majeſty's Crown may b 
provided for; the Trade of the Natin 
_ raiſed to a heighth it has not reach ore 
before; the paſſionate bent and chick 
mour of the People pleaſed, and therfWreac! 
jealouſies in a great meaſure allaye 
the true Balance of Chriſtendom mai{Wtere! 
tained, all the Princes and States of ies at 
(beſides France alone) fatisfied : and eli 
ſhort, by which His Majeſty may gro 
again inſenſibly into the Hearts of h 
People at home, and into the inffue Fait 
upon all Affairs of His Neighbours rable 
broad. en al 

It is a rude thing which is comma 
ly faid, that we may come off tro 
France with as much Honour as \ 
came on. But it is a true thing, t 


Affai 
ſtice 


Ver fs 
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he has always the honour of the War, 
that has the advantage of it: and ' tis 
1 doubt ſo of a Peace too, and that 
cannot fail us here, provided we make 
ſure of Spain (in caſe we apprehend 
our loſing of France) to which their 


x: WM Diſpoſitions and Intereſts muſt certain- 
bly concur with ours in all Points, 
an unleſs that of Jamaica make an excep- 
2 1 


1 | 
All the difficulty His Majeſty can 


I. 

ye rect with in this purſuit, will be ſome 
i vant of reputation and truſt with the 
che overnment of Spain and Holland, 


hich have been foiled of late by the 
reach of our former Alliances, fo 
uch (as they think) againſt our own 
tereſts as well as theirs; for all Trea- 
es are grounded upon the common 
lief, That every State will be ever 
und in their own intereſts, among 
hich their Honour and obſervance 
Faith grows to be one very conſi- 
able (becauſe while the Minds of 
en are generally poſſeſt with a belief 
God Almighty's concerning himſelf 
Affairs here below, the Opinion of 
ſtice or Injuſtice in a Quarrel will 
ver fail of having mighty effect up- 
| M 2 on 


Spaniards believe our Meaſures may be 


indeed may make His Miniſters gie 
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on the ſucceſſes of a War:) therefore 
our Reputation cannot any way be ſo 
far recovered with our Neighbours, as 
by their finding that His Majeſtys 
Councils return into the true Intereſts 
of His Kingdoms; which will make the 


firm with them, upon the fame reaſon 
which has ſhaken them with Fran, 
Thus much is certain, that whatever 
means will reſtore, or raiſe the Credi 
of His Majelty's Governmeat at home, 
will do it abroad too: For a King d 
England at the head of his Parliamen 
and People, and in their hearts and in- 
tereſts, can never fail of making whut 
Figure he pleaſes in the World, nord 
being ſafe and eaſie at home; and my 
deſpiſe all the deſigns of factious Mex, 
who can only make themſelves con 
dered by ſeeming to be in the Inter 
of the Nation, when the Court ſeem 
to be out of it. But in running a 
Councels contrary to the general! 
mour and ſpirit of the People, the Kuy 


er 


ut ye 
Subjects, but they can never miffeuld 


Him a great Prince. 
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Sbene, Jan. 29. 1674. 
TO T H E 


COUNTESS 


mt, 

g 0 

nent 

d in. | 

What UPOW |: 


er Grief occaſioned by the loſs of 
Her only Daughter. 


HE Honour I nad * a 
Letter from your 1 
was too great and too ſenſi- 
ble not to be acknowledged; 
but yet I doubted whether that occaſion 
oo bear me * — the 1 — 
| giving your Ladiſhip any further 
oubles of this kind. 9 

M 3 2ood 


„ 
good an Errand as my laſt. This I have 
reckon'd upon a good while by ano. 
ther viſit my Siſter and I had deſigned 
to my Lord Capell. How we came to 
have defec'd it ſo long, I think we are 
neither of us like to tell you at this 
diſtance, though we make our ſelve 
believe it could not be helpt. Your 
Ladiſhip at leaſt has had the advantage 
of being thereby excuſed ſome time 
from this trouble, which I could no lon- 
ger forbear, upon the ſenſible Wound; 
that have fo often of late been given 

our Friends here by ſuch deſperate 
Ixpreſſons in ſeveral of your Letters 
concerning your Hymour, your Health, 
and your Life; in all which, if they 
are your Friends, you muſt allow them 
to be extreamly concerned. Perhaps 
none can be at Heart more partial than 
I am to whatever touches your Ladr 
ſhip, nor more inclined to defend you 
upon this very. occaſion, how unjul 
and unkind ſoever you are to you 
ſelf. But when you go about to throv 
away your Health, or your Life, | 
— a remainder of your own Fam 
ly, and. ſo great hopes of that into 
which you are enter'd, and all by! 
1 deſperat 


- 
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deſperate melancholy, upon an acci- 
dent paſt remedy, and to which all 
Mortal Race is perpetually ſubject: Far 
God's fake, Madam, give me leave to 
tell you, That what you do is not at 
all agrecable either with ſo good a 
Chriſtian, or ſo reaſonable and ſo great 
a Perſon as your Ladiſhip appears to 


ige the World in all other Lights. 

me I know no duty in Religion more 
on. generally agreed on, nor more juſtly 
nds required by God Almighty, than a 


erfect ſubmiſſion to his Will in all 
hings; nor do I think any diſpoſition 
pf Mind can either pleaſe him more, 
vr become us better, than that of be- 
ng ſatisfied with all he gives, and con- 


ented with all he takes away. None 
naps i am ſure can be of more Honour to 
ha Pod, nor of more eaſe to our ſelves: 


or if we conſider him as our Maker, 


you ve cannot contend with him; if as 
nul Wur Father, we ought not to diſtruſt 
you Wim; So that we may be confident, 
og chatever He does is intended for our 


ood, and whatever happens that we 
terpret otherwiſe, yet we can pet 
othing by repining, nor ſave any 
ung by reſiſting, 8: 

3 But 
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But if it were fit for us to reaſon Heal 
with God Almighty , and your Lad. N nour. 
ſhips Loſs be acknowledged as gret I ſhip 
as it could have been to any one alive; MWmigh 
vet I doubt, you would have but il has 
grace to complain at the rate you have be le 
done, or rather as you do: for the fir {have 


motions or Paſſions, how violent ſo. 
ever may be pardoned; and it is only 
the courſe of them which makes then 
inexcuſable. In this World, Madan, 
there is nothing perfectly good, and 
whatever is called fo, is but either com. 
paratively with other things of its kind, 
or elſe with the evil that is mingled un 
its compoſition; ſo he is a good Ma 
that is better than Men commonly are, 
or in whom the good Qualities art 
more than the bad: ſo in che courk 
of Lite, his condition is eſteemed good, 
which is better than that of moſt other 
Men, or wherein the good Circum- 
ſtances are more than the ill. By thi 
meaſure, I doubt, Madam, your con: 
plaints ought to be turned into acknov: 
ledgments, and your Friends would hait 
cauſe to rejoyce rather than condok 
with you: For the Goods or Bleſſing 
of Life are uſually eſteemed to 0 
ET | LEA 
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Health, Beauty, Friends, Children, Ho- 
nour, Riches. Now when your Ladi- 
ſhip has fairly conſidered how God Al- 
mighty has dealt with you in what he 
has given you of all theſe, = may 
be left to judge your ſelf how you 
have dealt with him in your com- 
plaints for what he has taken away. 
But if you look about you, and conſi- 
der other Lives as well as your own, and 


Mm 

mn, MWwhat your Lot is in compariſon with 
nd thoſe that have been drawn in the cir- 
nm. cls of your knowledge; If you think 


1w few are born with Honour, how 
many die without Name or Children, 
ow little Beauty we ſee, how few 
Friends we hear of, how many Diſ- 
aſes, and how much Poverty there is 
n the World, you will fall down op- 
n your Knees, and inſtead of repining 
t one Affliction, will admire ſo many 
leffings as you have received at the 
and of God. . | 

To put your Ladiſhip in mind of 
yhat you are, and the advantages you 
ave in all theſe Points, would look like 
a, 5 to flatter you: But this I may 
ay, That we will pity you as much as 


ou pleaſe, if you will tell us who 
they 


— — - 


[A — $3 
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have kept your Beauty and you! 
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they are that you think upon all Cir 
cumſtances you have reaſon to enyy, 
Now if I had a Maſter that gave me al 
I could ask, but thought fit to take on, 
thing from me again, either becauk 
J uſed it ill, or gave my ſelf ſo much 
over to it, as to neglect what I owe 
either to him or the reſt of the World; 
Or perhaps becauſe he would ſhew hi 
Power, and put me in mind from whom 
T held all the reſt ; would you think! 
had much reaſon to complain of har 
uſage, and never to remember an 
more what was left me, never to for- 
get what was taken away? 

"Tis true you have loſt a Child, and 


you 


eith 
hing 
Yo! 
as 4 
mat 
le, 


om j 


therein all that could be loft in a Child WP be 
of that Age; but you have kept on: {WP"tune 
Child, and are likely to do fo long; Ne Ble 
you have the aſſurance of another, Meart 
and the hopes of many more. YouWpdery 
have kept a Husband great in imploj Mult o 
ment, and in fortune, and (which MF) ur 


more) in the eſteem of good Men. 1 (cc 


Health, unleſs you have deſtroyel 
them your ſelf, or diſcouraged them to 
ſtay with you by uſing them ill. You 


have Friends that are as kind to you 
you 


711 

you can Wiſh or as you can give them 
Jeave to be by their fears of laſing 
you, and being thereby ſo much the 
nhappier, the kinder they are to you. 


n But you have Honour and Eſteem 
oom all that know you; or if ever it 
ails in any degree, tis only upon that 
1: Woiat of your ſeeming to be fallen out 
ich God and the whole World, and 


either to care for your ſelf, or any 
hing elſe, after what you have loſt. 

You will ſay perhaps that one thing 
as all to you, and your fondneſs of 
made you indifferent to every thing 
ſe, But this, I doubt, will be fo far 
om juſtifying you, that it will prove 
d be your fault as well as your miſ- 
tune. God Almighty gave you all 
e Bleſſings of Life, and you ſet your 
leart wholly upon one, and deſpiſe or 
dervalue all the reſt: Is this His 
ult or yours? Nay, is it not to be 
ry unthankful to Heaven, as well as 


Your ſcornful to the reſt of the World; 
you it not to ſay, Becauſe you have loſt 
yd e thing God hath given you, you 
m wink him for nothing he has left, and 
Jo re not what he takes away? Is it not 


ay, Since that-one thing is gone * 
0 
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ot the World, there is nothing left in 
it which you think can deſerve you 
kindneſs or eſteem? A Friend make 
me a Feaſt, and ſets all before me that 
his care or kindneſs could provide; 
but I fet my heart upon one Diſh along 

and if that happen to be thrown down, 
10 ſcorn all the reſt; and tho? he ſend; 
for another of the ſame, vet I riſe fron 
the Table in a rage, and ſay my Friend 
is my Enemy, and has done me tht 
greateſt wrong in the World; Have! 


Tis 
hat 
her 1 
ome 
pf his 
aqui 
Dn 18 
weer 
Onte. 
uty 

emec 
ortur 


reaſon, Madam, or good grace in wu But 
I do? Or would it become me betu o pa 
to eat of the reſt that is before me, aui iolen 
think no more of what had happen, Wothir 
and could not be remedied ? he M 
All the precepts of Chriſtianity age nuch 
to teach and command us to moderatWuitte 
our paſſions, to temper our AfﬀecionWvith | 
towards all things below ; to be tha ort 
ful for the poſſeſſion, and patient unde be be 
the loſs when ever he that gave it (Witty 
ſee fit to take away. - Your extreatWually 
fondneſs was perhaps as diſpleaſing o rev 
God before, as now your extream al wit! 
ction; and your loſs may have D*nith | 
a puniſhment for your faults in o fo, 
manner of enjoying what you 1 loyed 

| | 
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Tis at leaſt pious to aſcribe all the ill 
hat befalls us to our own demerits ra- 
her that to injuſtice in God; and be- 
omes us better to adore all the Iſſues 
of his Providence in the effects, than 
nquire into the Cauſes: For ſubmiſſi- 
on is the only way of reaſoning be- 
ween a Creature and its Maker; and 
ontentment in his Will 1s the greateſt 
luty we can pretend to, and the beſt 
emedy we can apply to all our Mis- 
ortunes. 

But, Madam, tho* Religion were 
jo party in your Caſe, and that for fo 
olent and 1njurious a Grief you had 
othing to anſwer to God, but only to 
he World and your ſelf; yet I very 


in 
* 


nuch doubt how you would de ac- 
eratWuitted, We bring into the World 
tion rich us a poor needy uncertain Life, 
Abort at the longeſt, and unquiet at 
mache beſt; all the imaginations of the 
(hlVitty and the Wiſe have been perpe- 


ually buſied to find out the ways how 
o revive it with Pleaſures, or relieve 
with Diverſions ; how to compoſe it 
benrich eaſe, and ſettle it with ſafety. 


n Mo ſome of theſe ends have been im- 
1 loyed the Inſtitutions of r 
: the 


1741 
the reaſonings of Philoſophers, the in. WM wh 
ventions of Poets, the pains of labour. the 
ing, and the extravagances of voluy. yo. 
tuous Men. All the World is perpe. elf 
tually at work about nothing elſe, bu Mon 
only that our poor Mortal Lives ſhouli NMrece 
paſs the eaſier and happier for that li. Nnyt 
tle time we poſſeſs them, or elſe em I af 
the better when we loſe them. Up Nove 
this occaſion Riches came to be core. ito p 
ted, Honours to be eſteemed, Friendſhip 
and Love to be purſued, and Vertus Neav 
themſelves to be admired in the World, he 
Now, Madam, is it not to bid defianc very 
ro all Mankind, to condemn their un. Megar 
verfal Opinions and Defrgns, if intel Wear 
of paſſing your Life as well and eaſily, be « 
you reſolve to paſs it as ill and as m. mbit 
ferably as you can? You grow infer urſu 
fible to the conventences of Riche, Millpecu] 
the delights of Honour and Praiſe, .ind 
charms of Kindneſs or Friendſhip, i aſſio 
to the obſervance or applaufe of Ve-ccef! 
tues themſelves; For who can you ei 
pet, in theſe exceſſes of Paſſion, vii du 
allow you to ſhew either Tempera f Li 
or Fortitude, to be either Prudent «Mid P 
Juſt? And for your Friends, I ſuppolW'ithor 
you reckon upon lofing their . 
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have ever agreed, they ought to be our 
Servants, and not our Maſters; to give 
us ſome agitation for entertainment o 
exerciſe, but never to throw our Rex. 
ſon out of its Seat. Perhaps I would 
not always fit ſtill, or would be ſome. 
times on Horſe-back ; but I would ne. 
ver ride a Horſe that galls my Fleſh, 
or ſhakes my Bones, or that runs aw 
with me as he pleaſes, ſo as I can ne. 
ther ſtop at a River or Precipice. Be. 
ter no Paſſions at all, than have then 


has 
Moi 
try, 
that 
Wdy 1: 
dere: 
more 
Whas | 
Wcnts, 
other 
hing 
oſe 


too violent; or ſuch alone, as inſtead or 
of heightning our Pleaſures, afford u erh 
nothing but vexation and pain. nd wv 
In all ſuch loſſes as your Ladiſhip Lit 
has been, there is ſomething that com. hen 
mon nature cannot be denied, there | WO 
is a great deal that good nature my len 
be allowed; bur all exceſſive and out ith 1 
rageous Grief or Lamentation for , t) 
Dead, was accounted among the Au 
ent Chriſtians, to have ſomething 0 le, 1 
Heatheniſh ; and among the Civil Ne ad; 
tions of Old, to have ſomething of As, 
barous; and therefore it has been t. O 
care of the firſt to moderate it by th Fr 
Precepts, and the latter to reſtrain 1 


by their Law. The longeſt time * 
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nas been allowed to the Forms of 
Mourning by the Cuſtom of any Coun- 
try, and in any Relation, has been but 
that ofa Year, in which ſpace the Bo- 
lay is commonly ſuppoſed to be moul- 
dered away to Earth, and to retain no 
more Figure of what it was; but this 
Was been given only to the loſs of Pa- 
Fents, of Husband, or Wife. On the 
ther ſide, to Children under Age, no- 
hing has been allowed; and I ſup- 
ole with particular reaſon (the com- 
on Ground of all general Cuitoms,) 
derhaps becauſe they die in innocence, 
ad without having talted the miſeries 
Lite, ſo as we are ſure they are well 
hen they leave us, and eſcape much 
| would 1n all appearance have be- 
allen them if they had ſtaid longer 


mW ich us. Beſides > Parent may hive 
tent Children, and fo his mourning 
Away run through all the beit of his 


te, if his Loſſes are frequent of that 
nd; and our kindueſs to Children fo 
dung, is taken to proceed from com- 
on Opinions, or tond Imaginations, 
ft Friendſhip or Eſteem; and to be 
ounded upon Eatertaiament, rather 
an Uſe in the many Offices of Lite: 

N nor 
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ſides your Ladiſhip, to ſay you loſt; * 
Companion and a Friend at Nine yen gr 
old, though you loſt one indeed, vice 
gave the faireſt hopes that could bed ſur 
being both in time, and every thing N acc 
elſe that was eſteemable and good. enc 
But yet, that it ſelfe God only know, WW dee 
confidering the changes of Humor na! 
and Diſpolition, which are as great Hal! 
thoſe of Feature and Shape the fi Vat 
ſixteen Years of our Lives, conſider. MF; i: 
ing the Chances of Time, the Infectiu on- 
of Company, the Snares of the Worbis 
and the Paſſions of Youth; fo teen 
tlie moſt excellent and agreeable CraWWing 
ture of that tender age, and tu ain, 
ſeemed born under the happieſt Stau othbi 
might by the Courſe of Years and nab 
cidents, come to be the molt miſerab*WWwn 
her ſelf, and more trouble to ell, 
Friends by living long, than ſhe cou Hur ſe; 
have been by dying young, uſe o 

Let after all, Madam, I think jr of 
Lols ſo great, and ſome meaſure of yoWomp 
Griet ſo deſerved, that would all o th 
paſſionate Complaints, all the Anguuurpol 


of your Heart do any thing to retreeads, 
it; could Tears water the lovely Pla eco 
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be bo as to make it grow again after once 
tits cut down; would Sighs furniſh new 
ea Breath, or could it draw Life and Spi- 
rho BY ics from the waſting of yours; I am 


ed ſure your Friends would be ſo far from 


ing acculing your Paſſion, that they would 
od encourage it as much, and ſhare it as 
deep as they could. But alas! the eter- 
ou nal Laws of the Creation extinguiſh 
aal ſuch Hopes, forbid all ſuch Detigns: 
fr Nature gives us many Children and 
der Friends to take them away, but takes 
Noone away to give them us again. And 


is makes the exceſſes of Greif to have 
deen ſo univerſally condemned as a 
ing unnatural, becauſe ſo much in 
ain; Whereas Nature they ſay does 


orld 
tha 
Oker 
thi 


Stan othing in vain; As a thing ſo unrea- 
d onable, becauſe ſo contrary to our 
crab wn Deligns; for we all deſign to be 


ell, and at eaſe, and by Grief We make 
ur ſelves ill of imaginary Wounds, and 
uſe our ſelves Troubles molt properly 


5 bet 
coult 


yu er of the Duſt, whilit our Ravings and 
f y omplaints, are but lite Arrows ſhot up 
oc o the Air, at no Mark, and ſo to no 
agu poſe, but only to fall back upon our 


etrienW'cacs, and deſtroy our ſelves, in ſtead 
Plaz ecovering or revenging our Friends 
| 2 Per- 
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Perhaps, Madam, you will fay, this 
is your Deſign, or if not, your Deſire, 
but I hope you are not yet ſo far gone 
or ſo deſperately bent: Your Lad. 
fhip knows very well, your Life is not 
your own, but His that lent it you 1 
manage, and preſerve the beſt you 
could, and not to throw it away, asif 
it came from ſome common Hand. l 
belongs in a great meaſure to you 
Country, and your Family ; and there 
fore by all Human Laws, as well as D. 
vine, Self- murder has ever been agreed il . 

on as the greateſt Crime, and is puniſh | 
here with the utmoſt Shame, which 
all that can be inflicted upon the Deal, 
But is the Crime much leſs to kill or 
ſelves by a ſlow Poiſon, than by a ſu 
den Wound? Now if we do it, aud 
know we do it by a long and a con 
tinual Grief, can we think our felve 
innocent? What great «difference | 
there if we break our Hearts or co 
ſume them; if we pierce them, or brui 
them; ſince all determines in the fam 
Death, as all ariſes from the ſame 
ſpair? But what if it goes not to fat 
"Tis not indeed fo bad as might be, l 
that does not excuſe it from being | 
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ry ill: Though I do not kill my Neigh- 
bour, is it no hurt to wound him, or 
to ſpoil him of the Conveniences of 
Life? The greateſt Crime is for a man 
to kill himſelf; is it a ſmall one to 
ound himſelf by anguiſh of Heart, 
dy grief, or deſpair, to ruin his Health, 
0 2 his Age, to deprive himſelf 
pf all the Pleaſures, or Eaſes, or En- 
oyments of Life? 

Next to the Miſchiefſs we do our 


D: WW: 1ves, are thoſe we do our Children, 
reel WW 14 our Friends, as thoſe who deſerve 
_ eſt of us, or at leaſt deſerve no ill. 
ch 


he Child you carry about you what 
as that done, that you ſhould endea- 
our to deprive it of Life, almoſt as 


oa as you beſtow it? Or if at the beſt 
„uu ſuffer it to live to be born, yet 
* y your ill uſage of your ſelf, ſhould 


much impair the ſtrength of its bo- 
1c and Health, and perhaps the ver 

cußggemper of its Mind, by giving it ch 
infuſion of Melancholy, as may 
ve to diſcolour the Objects, and dif- 
iſh the Accidents it may meet with 
the common train of Life? But this 
One you are not yet acquainted 
ing ch; what will you fay to another 
N 3 vou 
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you are? Were it a {mall Injury to my 
Lord Capel, to deprive him of a Me. 
ther, from whoſe Prudence and Kind. 


neſs he may juſtly expect the Cares of kin 
his Health and Education, the forming Noth 
of his Body, and the cultivating of hs For 
Mind; the Seeds of Honour and Vertue, WW vio! 
and thereby the true Principles of : bh. 
happy Life; How has my Lord of E Nuit 


deſerved that you ſhould go about to 
loſe Him a Wife he loves with se 
much paſſion, and which is more, with 
ſo much reaſon; to great an Hondur 
and Support to His Family, ſo great: 
Hope to his Fortune, and Comfort ty 
His Life? Are there ſo many left e 
your own Great Family, that you 
thould. deſire in a manner Wholly tore 
duce it by ſuffering the greateſt and al 
molt laſt Branch of it to wither away 
before its time? or is your Country i 
this Age ſo ſtored with great Pertons 
that you ould envy it thoſe we ma 
juſtly expect from ſo Noble a Race? 
Whilſt I had any hopes your Ten 
would caſe you, or that your Gr 
would conſume it felt by Liberty al 
Time, your Ladiſhip knows very wd 
J never once accuſed it, nor ever 1 
Created 
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creaſed it, like many others, by the com- 
mon formal ways of aſſwaging it; and 
this Jam ſure is the firſt Office of this 
kind I ever went about to perform 
otherwiſe than in the moſt ordinary 
Forms. I was in hope what was ſo 
violent, could not be ſo long: but 
when I obſerved it to grow ſtronger 
with Age, and encreaſe like a Stream 
the further it run; when I ſaw it draw 
but to fo much unhappy Conſequences, 
and threaten no leſs than your Child, 
your Health, and your Life; I could 
o longer forbear this endeavour, nor 
nd it without begging of your Ladi- 


tip for God's fake, and for your own, 
you Wor your Childrens and your Friends, 
0 re- or your Countries and your Families, 


hat you would no longer abandon 
'our felt to fo diſconſolate a Paſſion, 
ut that you would at length awaken 
our Piety, give way to your Pru- 


maß ence, or at leaſt rowſe up the in- 
:? iacible Spirit of the Piercies, that ne- 
Teuer yet ſhrunk at any Diſaſter; that 
(Gueg ou would ſometimes remember the 
, avireat Honours and Fortunes of your 


amily, not always the Loſſes; cheriſh 
ole Veins of good Humour that are 
eaſel N 4 ſome- 


. 
ſometimes ſo natural to you, and fey 
up thoſe of ill that would make you 
ſo unnatural to your Children, and to 
your felt: But above all, that you 
would enter upon the Cares of your 
Health, and your Life, for your Friend; 
ſake at leaſt, if not for your own, 
For my part, I know nothing could 
be to me ſo great an Honour and $ 
tisfaction, as if your Ladiſhip would 
own me to have contributed toward 
this Cure; but however, none can per. 
haps more jultly pretend to your par. 
don for the Attempt, ſince there! 
none, I am ſure, that has always ha 
at heart a greater Honour for your U. 
diſhips Family, nor can have for you 
Perſon more devotion and eſteem than, 


| | 


N. A dam, 
Tour Ladiſbips moſt Obedient, 
and moſt Humble Servant. 
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Nimegaen, June 18. 1677, 


ESSAY 


Upon the CURE of the 
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Written to Monſieur de Zulichem. 


Never thought it would have 
befaln me to be the firſt that 
ſhould try a new Experiment, 
any more than to be Au- 
hor of any new Invention; be- 
ng little inclined to practiſe upon 
others, 
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others, and as little that others ſhoul( 
Practiſe upon me. 
of Head diſpoſes Men to both, though 


ne be commonly eſteemed an Honour 


the firſt, and the worſe of the two, l 
fallen to my ſhare, by which all a Mar 
can hope is to avoid Cenſure, and that 
is much harder than to gain Applauk: 
For this may be done by one great 9 
wife Action in an Age; but to avoid 
Cenſure a man mult paſs his Life with: 
out ſaying or doing one ill or fooliſh 
thing. ; 

This might ſerve the turn, if al 


Men were juſt; but as they are, I doub 


nothing will, and that *ris the idleſ 
Pretenſion in the World to live with 
out it; the meaneſt Subjects cenſuring 
the Actions of the greateſt Prince; tl 
ſillieſt Servants, of the wiſeſt Maſter; 
and young Children, of the oldeſt Px 
rents. Therefore I have not trouble 
my ſelf to give any account of an Ex 
periment I made by your perſwalion 


ro ſatisfie thoſe who imputed it to 


Folly, Raſhneſs, or Impatience; butt 
ſatistie you who propaſed the thing it 


kindneſs to me, and deſired the Rel. 
tion 


The ſame warmth 


'and the other a Reproach. Iam ſorry 
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riment, and other Remedies for th 
Gout here reflected on, are aimed x 
the ſame end for which you ſeemed ſ 
much to deſire this Relation. The 
Digreſſions I cannot excuſe otherwif, 
than by the confidence that no My 
will read them, who has not at lea 
as much leiſure as I had when I wr 
them; and whoſoever diflikes, or groy; 
weary of them, may throw them away, 
For thoſe about Temperance, Age, 9 
their Effects and Periods in reference tt 
Publick Buſineſs, they could be better 
addreſt to none, than to you, wh 
have paſt the longeſt Life with the mol 
Temperance, and the beſt Health and 
Humour of any Man I know; and ha 
ving run through ſo much great ant 
Publick Buſineſs, have tound out tit 
Secret ſo little known, that there 15; 
time to give it over. 

I will pretend but to one piece d 
Merit in this Relation, which 1s u 
have writ it for you in Exgliſb, being 
the Language I always obſerved 1 
have molt of your kindneſs among i 
many others of your Acquaintanc: 
If your Partiality to that, and to mt 
and to your own Requeſt, will not , 

| | cuk 
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uſe all the Faults of this Paper, I 
ave nothing more to ſay for it, and 
o will leave you to judge of it as 
you pleaſe. 
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Mong all the Diſeaſes to which 
the Intemperance of this Age 
ſiſpoſes it (at leaſt in theſe Northern 
[mates), I have obſerved none to 
ncreaſe ſo much within the compaſs 
f my Memory and Converſation, as 
he Gout, nor any I think of worſe 
onſequence to Mankind; becauſe it 
als generally upon Perſons engaged in 
ublick Affairs and great Imploy ments, 
pon whoſe thoughts and Cares (if 
ot their Motions and their Pains) the 
ommon Good and Service of their 
ountry ſo much depends. The Ge- 
eral Officers of Armies, the Gover- 
ours of Provinces, . the publick Mini- 
ters in Counſels at home, and Embaſ- 
es abroad (that have fallen in my 
ay ) being generally ſubject to it in 
ne degree or. other, I ſuppoſe the 
teaſon of this may be, that Men ſel- 
om come into thoſe Poſts till after 
morty Years old, about which time the 
teu rtural Heat beginning to decay, makes 


cuk way 
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tis that the vigour of the Mind decays 
yith that of the Body, and not only 
Humour and Invention, but even 
ſudgment and Reſolution, change and 
anguiſh, with ill Conſtitution of Bo- 
„and of Health; and by this means 
Publick Buſineſs comes to ſuffer by 
private Infirmities, and Kingdoms or 
rates fall into Weakneſſes and Diſtem- 
ders, by the Diſeaſes or Decays of thoſe 
erſons that manage them. | 

Within theſe Fifteen Years paſt, I 
ave known a great Fleet diſabled for 
wo Months, and thereby loſe great 
Iccafions, by an Indifpofition of the 
dmiral, while he was neither well 
nough to exerciſe, nor ill enough to 
ave the Command. I have known 
vo Towns of the greateſt conſequence 
ot contrary to all Forms, by the Go- 


f (volcrnour's falling ill in the time of the 
> eges. „ 

Mal | have obſerved the Fate of Campa- 
muß determine contrary to all appearan- 


„ by the Caution and Conduct of a 


hinks 


not Weneral , which were attributed by 
ent ole that knew him, to his Age and In- 
qua mities, rather than his own true Qua- 
m les, acknowledged otherwiſe to have 


: been 
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been as great as moſt Men of the Ag 
J have ſeen the Counſels of a Noh} 
Country grow bold, or timorous, a; 
cording to the Fits of his good or i| 
Health that managed them, and th: 
Pulſe of the Government beat high g 


low with that of the Governour; ani me 
this unequal Conduct makes way ua. 
great Accidents in the World: Nay||,;:-: 
have often reflected upon the CouMl, .;.. 
ſels and Fortunes of the greateſt My loym 
narchies riſing and decaying ſenſib N 
with the Ages and Healths of the Pur gn. 
ces and chief Officers that governed + 
them. And I remember one great MM biliti 
niſter that conteſt to me, when he kg Uh 
into one of his uſual Fits of the G0 erch) 
He was no longer able to bend his miu ten ;- 
or thoughts to any Publick BuſineM.., R 
nor give Audiences beyond two ould 
three of his own Domeſticks, thou Vea 
it were to ſave a Kingdom; and thu o tha 
| this proceeded not from any violenM;. 1 
of Pain, but from a genera] languiſhuMh.. to 
| and faintneſs of Spirits, which mad ling 
him in thoſe Fits think nothing woe: diſ 
the trouble of one careful or ſollicito ind a: 
Thought. For the approaches or luc 2 
ings of the Gout, the Spleen, or Mr: kn. 


Scart 
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Fury, nay the very fumes of indi- 
veſtion, may indiſpoſe Men to thought 
nd to care, as well as Diſeaſes of dan- 
ger and pain. 

Thus accidents of Health grow to 
e accidents of State, and publick Con- 
itutions come to depend in a great 
neaſure upon thioſe of particular Men; 
yhich makes it perhaps ſeem neceſſary 
the choice of Perſons for great im- 
loy ments (at leaſt ſuch as require con- 
ant application and pains) to confi- 
er their Bodies as well as their Minds, 
d Ages and Health as well as rheir 
bilities. 

When I was younger than Jam, and 
ereby a worſe judge of Age, I have 
ten ſaid, that what great thing ſoever 
an propoſed ro do in his Lite, he 
ould think of atciveving it by Fit- 
Years old, Now I am approact- 
o that Age, I think it much more 
an I did before; and that no Man 
es to an end of that Stage without 
ling his journey in all Parts, what- 
er diſtinctions are made between the 
lind and the Body, or between Judg- 
ent and Memory. And though J 
ve known ſome few, who might per- 
() haps 


1941 
haps be of uſe in Counſel upon gr Bet 
Occaſions , till after Threeſcore an 
Ten; and have heard that the two lat 
Miniſters in ain, Counts of Caſtrigly 
and Pignoranda, were ſo till Fourſcon 
Yet I will not anſwer, that the ven 
conduct of Publick Affairs, under ther 
Miniſtery has not always taſted ot tix 
Lees of their Age. pains 

I obſerve in this Aſſembly at M. 
guen, from fo many ſeveral Parts are 
Chriſtendom, that of One and Tweng 
Ambaſſadors, there are but Three abox 


Fifty Years Old; which ſeems an A 
ment, of my Opinion being in a malt M. 
ner general; Nor can I think the kan h 
riod ill calculated, at leaſt for a grefWnd th 
General of Armies, or Miniſter Mas t. 
State, in times or ſcenes of great Act t Thr 
when the care of a State or an Army Eig! 
ought to be as conſtant as the CH one 
Fire, to make any great ProductiogMcight! 
and it it goes out for an hour, pWmong 
haps the whole operation fails. N to th 
i doubt whether any Man after Fin: gre: 
be capable of ſuch conſtant apple litt! 
tion of thought, any more than of e leaf 
and violent labour or exerciſe, wilt he 
that certainly is, and of the fineſt Fay well; 


Beſide 
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Belides, none that feel ſenſibly the de- 
cays of Age, and his Life wearing off, 
can Figure to himſelf thoſe imaginary 
Charms in Riches and Praiſe, that Men 
are apt to do in the warmth of their 
Blood : and thoſe are the uſual Tncen- 
tives towards the attempt of great dan- 
gers, and ſupport of great trouble and 
palin. : 

To confirm this by Examples, I 
nave heard that Cardinal Mazarize, a- 
out Five and Fifty, found it was time 
o give over: That the preſent Grand 
izier, who paſſes for one of the great- 
ſt Men of that Empire, or this Age, be- 


an his Miniſtery about Twenty eight, 
oreaWnd the greateſt I have obſerved, which 
er Mas that of Mounſieur de Witt, began 
tot Three and Thirty, and laſted to For- 
ry Eight, and could not, I believe, have 
1n108Wone on many Years longer at that 


muß eighth, even without that fatal end. 
e mong other qualities which enter'd 
No the compolition of this Miniſter, 
Fe great care he had of his Health, and 
ppi little of his Life, were not I think, 
fe leaſt conſiderable ; ſince from the 
wit he derived his great Temperance, 
t Pal well as his great Boldneſs and Con- 
Zelidt O 2 Rancy 
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ſtancy from the other. And if Intem. We: 
perance be allowed to be the common fro 
Mother of Gout, or Dropſie, and of {has 
Scurvy, and molt other lingring Diſ. con 
eaſes, which are thoſe that infeſt the ff 
State; I think Temperance deſerve; Nowit 
the firſt Rank among publick Vertues, Noth 
as well as thoſe of private Men; and Hneve 
doubt whether any can pretend to the 
conſtant ſteddy exerciſe of Prudence, fre: 
Juſtice, or Fortitude, without it. 

Upon theſe Grounds whoever can eve 
propoſe a way of Curing, or Prevent When 
ing the Gout ( which enter'd chiefly t Su] 
into thoſe Examples I have mentionel 
of publick Affairs, ſuffering by privat 
Indiſpoſitions) would perhaps do! 
ſervice to Princes and States, as well H loug! 
to particular Men; which makes me ot. 
the more willing to tell my Story, aui ere (i 
talk out of my Trade, being ſtrongy have | 
poſſeit with a belief, that what I hart 
tried, or thought, or heard upon thi 
ſubject, may go a great way in preven]W'y She 
ing the growth of this Diſeaſe wheaWve m 
it is but new, though perhaps long oke u, 
Methods are neceſſary to deal with 
when ris old. Sele 

From my Grandfathers death I [a 

| ” rea 
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reaſon to apprehend the S, and 
from my Father's Life the Gout, who 
has been for this many Years, and ſtill 
continues much afflicted with it. The 
firſt apprehenſion has been, I confeſs, 
with me ever the ſtrongeſt, and the 
other hardly 1n my thoughts, having 
never deſerved it by the uſual Forms; 
Nor had I ever, I thank God, the leaſt 
hreat from either of them, till the laſt 
ear at the Hague, being then in the 
Seven and Fortieth Year of my Age; 
yhenabout the end of Februar), one night 
ic Supper, I felt a ſudden pain in my 
ht Foot, which from the firſt mo- 
ent it began, encreaſed ſenſibly, and 
n an hours time to that degree, rhat 
hough I ſaid nothing, yet others took 
otice of it in my Face, and ſaid, They 


, 

an vere ſure I was not well, and would 
nol eve had me go to Bed. I confeſt I 
baus in pain, and thought it was with 


dme ſprain at Tennis: I pulled off 
y Shooe, and with ſome eaſe that 


ven! h 
vheeWave me, ſtir'd not till the Company 
one oke up, which was about three hours 


ter my pain began- I went away to 
ed, but it raged ſo much all Night, 
at I could not ſleep a wink, I en- 
Q 3 dured 
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dured it till about Eight next Morning 
in hopes ſtili of ſtealing ſome reſt; but 
then making my complaints, and ſhey. 
ing my Foot, they found it very red 
and angry; and to relieve my extre. 
. mity of pain, began to apply common 
Poltices to it; and by the frequent 
change of them I found ſome eaſe, and 
continued this exerciſe all that day, 
and a great part of the following night, 
which I paſt with very little reſt 
The morning after my Foot began to 
ſwell, and the violence of my Pain to 
aſſwage, though it left ſuch a ſoreneß 
that 1 could hardly ſuffer the Clothes 
of my Bed, nor ſtir my Foot but as 
was lifted. 

Ey this time my illneſs being enqu- 
red after about the Town, was con 
cluded ro be the Gut; and being ni 
longer teveriſh, or in any extremitſ 
of Pain, I was content to ſee company 
Every Body that came to viſit mt 
found ſomething to ſay upon the 0 
calion; ſome made a Jeſt of it, or. 
little reproach; others were ſerious ll 
their Mirth, and made me Comp 
ments as upon a happy accident all 
ſign of long Life. The Spaxzaras at 


heſe 
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me Albricias for telling me the news, 
that I might be ſure *twas the Gout ; 
and in ſhort, none of the Company was 
in ill humour but I, who had rather by 
half have had a Fever, or a worfe Dil- 
caſe at that time, where the danger 
might have been greater, but the trou- 
ble and the melancholy would, I am 


ay, ſure, have been leſs. 

ht Though I had never feared the 
reſt, WM Gout, yet J had always ſcorned it as an 
n eſect commonly of intemperance ; and 


hated it, as that I thought made Men 
unfit for any thing after they were 
once deep engaged in it: Beſides, I 
was preſt in my Journey at that time 
to Mimeguen by His Majeſty's Com- 


qu; mands, to affiſt at the Treaty there. 
con ¶ Moſt of the Ambaſſadors from the ſe- 
g veral parts of Chriſtendom: were upon 
mit] Mtheir way: One of my Colleagues was 


already upon the Place, and I had pro- 
miſed immediately to follow; for by 
dur Commiſſion we were to be two to 
act in that Mediation; and to help at 
his pinch, I had always heard that a Fit 
di the Gout uſed to have fix Weeks at 
he leaſt for its ordinary Period. With 
heſe comforts about me, and ſullen- 

04 neſs 
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neſs enough to uſe no Remedy of: 
hundred that were told me, Monſiey 
Zulichem came to ſee me (among the 
reſt of my Friends) who, I think, never 
came into Company without ſaying 
ſomething that was new, and fo he di 
upon my occaſion. For talking of my 
illneſs, and approving of my obſtinac 
againſt all the common Preſcriptions; 


he asked me whether I had never heard Nenio 


the Indian way of Curing the Gout ute 
Moxa? I told him no, and asked hin {Wxtrea 
what it was? He faid it was a certain Con, 
kind of Mots that grew in the El. iſo ſee 
Indies; that their way was, wheneve nd d 
any Body fell into a Fit of the Gow, WBnd af 
to take a {mall quantity of it, andWſſad w 
form it into a Figure broad at bott th 
as a T wo-pence, and pointed at top; ent o 
To ſet the bottom exactly upon te latch 
Place where the violence of the fuld, i 
Was fixed; then with a ſmall roundWhem. 
perfumea Match (made likewiſe nWhethi 
the Indies to give Fire to the top uM here 
the Moſs; which burning down bis; : 
degrees, came at length to the Skingould 
and burn it till the Moſs was conſumelWat D. 
ro Aſhes: That many times the (i de 
burning would remove the Pain; if gd, 


iſed t 
' 
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t was to be renewed a ſecond, third, 
and fourth time, till it went away, and 
in the Perſon found he could ſet his 
oot boldly to the Ground and walk. 

I defired him to tell me how he had 
ome acquainted with this new Ope- 
ation. He ſaid by the Relation of 
everal who had ſeen and tried it in 
he Indies, but particularly by an in- 
zenious little Book, written of it by a 
Dutch Miniſter at Batavia, who being 
xtreamly tormented with a Fit of the 
out, an old Indian Woman coming 
o ſee him, undertook to Cure him, 
nd did it immediately by this Moxa; 
nd after many Experiments of it there, 
ad written this Treatiſe of it in Dutch 
or the uſe of his Country-men, and 


top; Het over a quantity of the Mots and 
te latches to his Son at Utrecht, to be 
Par !d, if any would be perſwaded to uſe 
ountW1em. That though he could not ſay 
ſe nW'hether experiment had been made of 
op d bere, yet the Book was worth read- 
n bs; and for his part, he thought he 


ould try it if ever he ſhould fall into 

umeWat Diſeaſe. 

| deſired the Book, which he pro- 

if go-Wiſed to ſend me next Morning; _ 
this 
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chis diſcourſe of Monſieur Talichm he! 
buſied my head all night. I hated tly 
very name of the Gout, and though 
it a reproach: and for the good {ig 
People called it, I could not find thy 
meaded an ill thing ; nor could I lik 
any ſign of living long in weakneſs e 
in pain. Ideplored the loſs of my Leg 
and confinement to my Chamber ata 
Age that left me little pleaſure but d 
walking and of Air; but the worſt Ct: 
cumſtance of all, was the ſentence pit 
upon it of being without Cure. 

I had paſt 1 wenty Years of my Lit 
and ſeveral Accidents of danger in n 
Health, without any uſe of Phyſician 
and from ſome Experiments of a 
own, as well as much reading a 
thought upon that ſubject, had reaſone 
my ſelf into an opinion, that the ulec 
them and their Methods ( unleſs i 
jome ſudden and acute Diſeaſe) wasl 
ſelf a very great venture; and that the 
greateſt Practiſers practiſed leaſt up 
themſelves, or their Friends. I ln 
ever quarrelled with their ſtudyi 
Art more than Nature, and applyil 
themſelves to Methods, rather than! 


Remedies; whereas the knowledge 
1 ' 
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he laſt is all that Nine Parts in Ten of 
he World have truſted to in all Ages. 
But for the common. Remedies of the 
out, I found Exceptions to them all; 
he time of purging was paſt with me, 
hich otherwiſe I ſhould certainly 
ave tried upon the Authority of the 
reat Hippocrates, who ſays it ſhould be 
one upon the firſt motion of the Hu- 
our in the Gout, For Poltices, I 
ew they allayed pain; but withal, 
at they drew down the Humours, 
nd ſupplied the Parts, thereby making 
ie Paſſages wider, and apter to receive 
em in greater quantity; and I had 
ſten heard it concluded, that the uſe 
them ended in loſing that of ones 
imbs, by weakening the Joynt upon 
ery Fit, For Plaiſters that had any 
fect, I thought it mult be by diſper- 
g or repelling the Humours, which 
uld not be done without endanger- 


t the g perhaps fome other Diſeaſe of the 
 upWwels, the Stomach, or the Head. Reſt 
| Wd warmth either of Clothes or bath- 
1dyinWOgs, I doubted would in a degree have 
ply effects of Poltices; and Sweating 
han {Was proper for prevention rather than 


emedy. So that all I could end 
Il 
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in with any ſatisfaction, was patienc 
and abſtinence; and though I eaſily x, 
ſolved of the laſt, yet the firſt was hari 
to be found in the circumſtances of ny 
Bufineſs, as well as of my Health. 
All this made me rave upon Moy. 
ſieur Xnlichem's new Operation; 20 
for the way of curing by Fire, I fount 
Twenty things to give me an opinin 
of it. I remembred what I had read a 
the Egyprians of old, who uſed it in mo} 
Diſeaſes; and what I had often hea 
of that practiſe ſtill continuing amor 
the Moors of Africk ; ſo that a Slaves 
ſeldom taken (as both Spaniards all 
Portugueſes affirm) who has not man 
Scars of the hot-iron upon his Bodj, 
which they uſe upon moſt Diſtemper 
bur eſpecially thoſe of the Head, an 
conſequently in Phyſick as well as1 
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Surgery. In the time of the Incas reihaldin; 
in Peru, (which I take to have been o me ef 
of the greateſt Conſtitutions of Abo ings 

lute Monarchy that has been 1n tioes, l 
World) no compoſition was allowed With a 
the Laws to be uſed in point of MedWres of 
cine, but only Simples proper to cas of 1 


Diſeaſe, Burning was much in ems re 
either by natural or artificial Firvullio 
particl 
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ticularly for all illneſs of Teeth, and 
\reneſs or ſwelling of the Gums (which 
ey were ſubject to from their near- 
as to the Sea) they had an Herb which. 
ever failed of curing it, and being laid 
) the Gums, burnt away all the Fleſh . 
at was ſwelled or corrupted, and 
gade way for new that came again as 
und as that of a Child. I remembred 


have had my ſelf in my Youth, one 
vel Wound cured by ſcalding Medi- 


en ment, after it was grown fo putrefied 
non to have (in the Surgeons opinion) 
ve idangered the Bone; and the violent 


yelling and bruiſe of another, taken 
yay as ſoon as I received it, by ſcal- 
ng it with Milk. I remembred the 
re.of Chilblanes when I was a Boy 
yhich may be called the Childrens 


as Maut) by burning at the Fire, or elſe by 
reg halding Brine, that has (I ſuppoſe) che 
nome effect. I had heard of curing the 
Abo ings of Adders, and Bites of mad- 


ogs, by immediately burning the Part 
th a hot-· iron; and of ſome {trange 
res of Frenzies, by caſual applicati- 
s of Fire to the lower Parts; which 
ems reaſonable enough, by the violent 
yulſion it may make of humours om 
the 
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the Head; and agrees with the opinioꝶ 
and practice I mentioned before, of |. 
2ypt and Africa, Perhaps bliſtering n 
the Neck, and hot Pidgeons, may bei 
uſe among us upon the ſame Ground; 
and in our Methods of Surgery, ng 


hic 
ed n 
44 
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hem 


thing is found of ſuch effect in the cakWns h 
of old Ulcers as Fire, which is certan Hettet 
ly the greateſt drawer and drier, the 
thereby the greateſt cleanſer that cell a 
be found- I knew very well, that is the 
Diſeaſes of Cattle, there is nothin {hoſt : 


clans 


ractit 


more commonly uſed nor with great 
ſucceſs; and concluded it was but: 
tenderneſs to Mankind that made! 
leſs in uſe amongſt us, and which hal 
introduced Corroſives and Cauſti 
ro ſupply the place of it, which ar 
indeed but artificial Fires. 

I mention all theſe Reflections, . 
ſhew that the experiment I reſolved t 
make, was upon thought, and not rall 
neſs or impatience (as thoſe called 
that would have diſſuaded me from it; 
but the chief reaſon, was, that J liks 
no other, becauſe I knew they fail 
every day, and left Men in deſpair ( 
being ever well cured of the Gour. 

Next morning I lookt over the 5 

WWW 
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chich Monſieur Zglichem had promi- 
2d me, written by the Miniſter at Ba- 
41 I pretended not to judge of the 
ndian Philoſophy, or reaſonings upon 
he cauſe as the Goat ; but yet thought 
hem as probable of thoſe of Phy ſici- 
ins here; and liked them ſo much the 
tetter, becauſe it ſeems their opinion 
n the Point is general among them, as 
yell as their method of curing; where- 
5 the differences, among ours are al- 
oft as many in both as there are Phy- 
clans that reaſon upon the Cauſes, or 
ratiſe upon the Cure of that Diſeaſe. 
hey hold, that the cauſe of the Gout 
a malignant Vapour that falls upon 
e Joynt between the Bone and the 
ein that covers it, which being the 
oſt ſenſible of all parts of the Body, 
uſes the violence of the Pain. That 
te ſwelling is no part of the Diſcaſe, 
ut only an effect of it, and of a kind- 
es in Nature, that to relieve the part 
tected, calls down Humours to damp 
e malignity of the Vapour, and there- 
Vaſſwage the ſharpneſs of the Pain; 
ach ſeldom fails whenever the Part 
os very much ſwelled. That conſe- 
ently the ſwellings and returns - 
the 
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where the Fire had opened it. 


„ 
the Cout, are chiefly occalioned by th 
ill Methods of curing it at firſt, Thx 
this Vapour falling upon Joynts which 
have not motion, and thereby heat e 
nough to diſpel it, cannot be cured g, 
therwiſe than by buraing, by whichi 
immediately evaporates; and that thi 
is evident by the preſent ceaſing of tl 
pain upon the ſecond, third, or four 
application of the Moxa, which ar 
performed in a few Minutes time. Ani 
the Author affirms it happens ofin 
there, that upon the laſt burning, a 
extream ſtench comes out of the Ski 


Whatever rhe reaſonings were which as 

t ſeemed ingenious enough; the e 
periments alledged with ſo much conk 
dence, and to be ſo general in that 
Parts, and told by an Author that wn 
like a plain Man, and one whole Pr 
feſſion was to tell truth, helped met 
reſolve upon making the trial. I wi 
confirmed in this reſolution by a 67 


man Phyſician, Doctor Theodore Cali to 


who was then in my Family, a ſoh to! 
and intelligent Man, whom I diſpatc 
ed immediately to Utrecht, to bil ande 
me ſome of the Moxa, and learn ti le, 2 

EXA 
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exact Method of uſing it, from tl. e 
Man that fold it, who was Son to the 
Miniſter of Batavia. He returned with 
all that belonged to this Cure, having 
performed the whole Operation upon 
his Hand by the Mans direction. I im- 
ediately made the Experiment in the 
anner before related, ſetting the 
bxa juſt upon the place where the 
rt violence of my Pain began, which 
as the Joint of the great Toe, and 
here the greateſt Anger and Soreneſs 
till continued, notwithſtanding the 
elling of my Foot, ſo that I had ne- 
er yet in five days been able to ſtir it, 

ut as it was lifted. . 
Upon the firſt Burning I found the 
kin ſhrink all round- the place; and 
hether the greater Pain of the Fire 
d taken away the ſenſe of a ſmaller 
no, I could not tell; but I thought 
leſs than it was: I burnt it the ſe- 
nd time, and upon it obſerved the 
in about it to ſhrink, and the ſwel- 
g to flat yet more than at firſt. I be- 
in to move my Toe, which I had not 
ne before; but I found ſome re- 
anders of Pain. I burnt it the third 
ie, and obſerved {till the ſame Ef- 
| vis _ fects 
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feats without, but a. much greater 


within; for I ſtirred the Joynt ſeve. h - 
ral times at eaſe; and growing bolder, WF. 
I ſet my Foot to the Ground without Tt 
any pain at all. After this J purſuel Nou 
the Method preſcribed by the Book, WW... 
and the Author's Son at Verechr, and cor 
had a bruiſed Clove of Garlick Jaid u WM... 
the place that was burnt, and covered WL 1 | 
with a large Plaiſter of 4z«palme, to co. 
keep it fixed there; and when this was he f 
done, feeling no more pain, and tread. Nan 
ing ſtill bolder and firmer; upon it, |... 
cut a Slipper to let in my. Foot, ſve. Core 
led as it was, and walkt half a doza |. 1;; 
Turns about the Room, without any W.ti,, 
pain or trouble, and much to the ſu. Pin 
prize of thoſe that were about me, hol 
well as to my own, For though IM x; 
had reaſoned my felf befare-hand int op: 
an opinion of the thing, yet I cou raw 
not expect ſuch an Effect as I found hore. 
which ſeldom reaches to the dege n 2 
that is promiſed by the Preſcribers gain 
any Remedies, whereas this went be ued ! 
vond it, having been applied ſo later of 
and the Preſcription reaching only me t! 
che firſt attaque of the Pain, and out 
fore the Part pegins to Well. ealed 


Fo 


2 

For the pain of the Burning it ſelf, 
the firſt time it is ſharp, ſo that a Man 
may be allowed to cowplain: I re- 
ſolved I would not, but that I would 
count to a certain Number, as the beſt 
eaſure how long it laſted, I told Six- 
ſcore and four, as faft as I could; and 
hen the Fire of the Moxa was our, 
all pain of Burning was over. The 


'v cond time was not near fo ſharp as 
Va he firſt, and the third a great deal leſs 
ad. han the ſecond. The Wound was not 
t, 1 aw, a3 I expected, but looked only 


corched and black; and I had rathe: 
ndure the Whole trouble of the Ope- 


an) ation, than half a quarter of an hours 
; fur- Main in the degree I felt it the firſt 
e, A rhole Night. | 8 2 

g 18 After Four and twenty Hours, I had 
* opened, and found a great Hliſter 
Cov 


rawn by the Garlick, which Luſed-no 
ore, but had the Bliſter cut, which 


legen a good deal of Water, but filled 
ers Again by the next night; and this conti- 
7 ved for three Days, with only a Plaj- 
0 Jat 


er of Diapalma upon it; after which 
me the Bliſter dried up, and left a Sore 
dout as big as a TWo-pence, which 
aled and went away in about a weeks 
Wi 21 time 
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time longer; but I continued to wal 


every day, and without the leaſt u.. 
turn of Pain, the Swelling ſtill grow. lieu 
ing leſs, though it were near ſix Week ehe 
before it was wholly gone. I favoured er l 


it all this while more than I needed, et 
upon the common Opinion, that walk. an) 
ing too much might draw down the 
Humour; which I have ſince had re. 
ſon to conclude a great miſtake, and 
that if I had walked as much as] 
could from the firſt Day the Pain le 
me, the Swelling might have left nt 
too in a much leſs time. 

The talk of this Cure run about th 
Hague, and made the Converſation i fed 
other Places, as well as in the Viſis| nd ſc 
received while I kept my Chamber, 
which was about a Fortnight after the 
Burning. Monſieur Zulichem came u 
me among the reſt of the good Con 
pany of the Town, and much pleaſe 
with my Succeſs, as well from his ow 
| greap humanity, and particular kindneſ em 
toe, as from the part he had in bei 
the firſt Preſcriber of my Cure, at 
from the opinion it gave him of a cor 
mon good Fortune befallen all th 
felt, or were in danger of the Gout. 

5 Amoi 
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Among others he told it to, Mon- 
fieur Serinchamps was one, an Envoy of 
he Duke of Lorrain's then in Town; a 
Perſon very much, and very deſerved- 
ly eſteemed among all the good Com- 
"any in Town, and to whom every bo- 
Jy was kind upon the ſcore. of his-own 
good Humour, or his Maſters ill For- 
unes: He had been long ſubject to the 
zout, and with conſtant returns of long 
nd violent Fits two or three times in 
year. He was a Man frank and gene- 
ous, and loved to enjoy Health whilſt 
te had it, without making too much 
fletion upon what was to follow; 
nd ſo when he was well, denied him- 
lf nothing of what he had a mind 
) eat or drink; which gave him a Bo- 
full of Humours, and made his Fits 
f the Gout as frequent and violent as 
olt I have known : When they came, 
e bore them as he could, and forgot 
em as ſoon as they were paſt, till a 
ew remembrance. At this time he 
ill of a cruel Fit, which was fallen 
pon his knee, and with extream Pain : 
hen he heard of my Cure, he ſeat to 
e firſt for the Relation of it, and up- 
it, for my Moxa, and for Coleby to 
P 3 apply 
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apply it. He ſuffer'd it; but after hi 
pleaſant way roared out, and {wore x 


me all the while it was burning, and left 
asked if I took him for a Sorcerer, tht Mom 
I ſent to burn him alive? Yet with al Wor! 
this, the Pain went away upon it, ani hc n 
returned no more to the ſame place; nigh 
but he was ſomething diſcouraged h Mitilit 
a new Pain falling ſome days after uy. Wſubjei 
on his Elbow on the other fide, which bat 
gave him a new Fit, though gentler and Heady 
jhorter than they uſed to be. 0 En 
About the ſame time one of th: com 
Maids of my Houſe was grown almolt mon 
deſperate with the Tooth-ach, ant an 
want of ſleep upon it, and was without rove 
Remedy. The Book gives the fam: elati 
Cure for certain in that illneſs, by bum. Much 
10g upon the great Vein under tic limes 
Ear; and the Man who fold it a had 
Utrecht had aſſured Coleby he had ſen ver 1 
many Cures by it in that kind. Mew I 
reſolved to try; which was done, and, tha 
the Pain immediately taken away, add o 
the wench perſectly well, without; ar 
hearing of it any more, at leaſt whilMreten 
ſhe was in my Houſe. ne Sy 
Tubus paſſed the firit Experiment; told 
upon which Monſieur Zalichen givingWriend 


al 
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an Account of it to ſome of his Ftiends 
at Greſa1-Colledge, came to me before 
kft the Hague, formally to defire'me_ 
om them and from himfelf,'thit 1 
vould give a Nelation of it that miglit 
de made publick, as a thing which 
ght prove in appearance of common 
tility to ſo great numbers as were 
Jubject to that Diſeaſe; and told me, 
hat ſome of Greſbam- Colledge had al- 
eady given order for tranſlating in- 
o Engliſh the little Batat· an Treatiſe. 
commended the Care of publiſhing it 
mong us, and thereby inviting others 
o an Experiment I had reaſon to ap- 
rove; but excuſed my felt from any 
Lelation of my own, as having too 


urn. uch buſineſs at that time, and at all 
times caring little to appear in publick. 
it au bad another reaſon to decline it, that 
{cen ver uſe to go far with me upon all 
Wee Inventions or Experiments, which 
aul, that the beſt trial of them is by time. 
, antWnd obſerving whether they live or 
thoußzo; and that one or two Trials can 


retend to make no Rule, no more than 
ne Swallow a Summer; and ſo before 
told my Story to ,more than my 
riends, I had a mind to make more 

P 4 Trials 
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Trials my ſelf, or ſee them made h) 
other People as wiſe as I had been, 
During the Confinement of this Fit 
I fell into ſome methods, and into much 
Diſcourſe upon the ſubject of the Gay 
that may be perhaps as well worth u 
flection by fuch as feel or apprehend 
it, as what I have told of this Ida 
Cure. In the firſt place, from the dy 
I kept my Chamber, till I left it, ant 
began to walk abroad, I reſtrained ny 
ſelf to ſo regular a Diet, as to eat Flel 
but once a day, and little at a time 
without Salt or Vinegar; and to on 
moderate Draught, either of Water a 
Small Ale. I concluded to truſt u 
Abſtinence and Exerciſe, as I had eie 
reſolved, it I fell into this Diſeaſe; a 
if it continued, to confine my ki 
wholly to the Milk-diet, of which! 
had met with very many and great . 
amples, and had a great Opinion eie 
in long, and inveterate Gouts. Beſide 
this refuge, I met with, in my Viſits a 
Converſation ariſing upon my illae 
many Notions or Medicines very ne 
to me, and Reflections that may be 
perhaps to other Men. Old Pri 
Maurice of Naſſaw told me, he laug"V: 
. : * 
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at the Gout, and though he had been 

ſeveral times attaqued, yet it never 

ave him care nor trouble. I hat he u- 
70 but one Remedy, which was, when- 

ever he felt it, to boil a good quantity 

of Horſe-dung from a Stone-horſe of 
the Hermelinne Colour, as he called it 

in French, which is a Native White, 

with a ſort ofa raw Noſe, and the ſame 
commonly about the Eyes. That when 
this was well boiled in Water, he ſet 
this Leg in a Pail-full of it, as hot as he 
ould well endure it, renewing it as 
it grew cool for above an hour toge- 
her. That after it, he drew his Leg 
immediately into a warm Bed, to con- 
inue the Perſpiration as long as he 
ould, and never failed of being cu- 
ed. Whether the Remedy be good, 
or the Circumſtances of Colour ſignifie 
any thing more, than to make more 
Myſtery, I know not; but I obſerved, 
hat he ever had a Sett of ſuch Herme- 
nne Horſes in his Coach, which he 
old me was on purpoſe that he might 
lever want this Remedy. h 

The Count Kjyznski, Ambaſſador 
em the Emperor to the Treaty at 
meguen, gave me a Receipt of = 
alt 


— — 
5 
— re One —  — 


Salt of Harts-horn, by which a famoy 


Lear upon the Count Monreencyli 


firſt Fit he felt, to go out immediate 


place where the Pain begun. If 


repeated the fame courſe, and was nt 
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Ioalian Phyſician of the Emperors ty 
performed mighty Cures: upon ana 
others as well as Himſelſ, atid the kl 


The uſe of this, I am apt to eftecy 
both from the quality given it of pro 
voking Sweat extreamly, and of u 
king away all Sharpneſs from what 
ever you put it in; which mutt bat 
be of good effect in the Cure of the 
Goat. 

The Rhynerave, who was killed lil 
Summer before Maeſtricht, told me hi 
Father the old Rhymgrave, whom | 
knew very well, had been long ſubjel 
to the Gout, and never uſed other M 
thod or Remedy, than upon the ver 
and walk, whatever the Weather waz 
and as long as he was able to ſtand, ant 
preſſing {till moſt upon the Foot that 
threatned him: when he came hone 
he went to a warm Bed, and was rub 
bed very well, and chiefly upon tt 


continued, or returned -gext day, 16 


ver laid up with it; and _ - 
| cal 
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geäth recommended this Courſe to his 
on, if he ſhould ever fall into, that 


accident. 
A Dutchman, who had been long 
n the Eaſt-· Indies, told me in one part 
them, where he had lived ſome time, 
he general Remedy of all that were 
dect to the Gout, was tubbing with 
ands? and that whoever had Saves 
nough to do that conſtantly every 
ay, and relieve ane another by turns 
| the Motion raifed a violent Heat 


hat. 
both 
{ the 


i bout the Joints: where it was chiefly 
e Med, was never troubled much, or 
mid up by that Diſeaſe. b 

bel My youngeſt Brother told me he 


Me. 
ver 
lately 
* WH, 
I, an 


ad a Keeper very ſubject to it, but that 
never laid him up, but he was. {till 
alking after his Deer or his Stud while 
had the Fits upon him, as at other 
es, and often from morning to 


t thaWght,though in pain all the while. This 
hom gave me as one Inſtance, that poor 
s rub-Þd toiling Men have ſometimes the 
20 tf, and that many more may have 


1: 1 who take no more notice of it, than 


ay, M Keeper did, who yet he confelt uſed 

vas nl bring the Fits of Gout upon him, 

ore h Fits of Drinking, which no doubt is 
dead | | a re- 


Lorrain Surgeon had undertaken 


than any of theſe; which was by whiz 


it paſt in two days, and the Gout to 
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a Receipt that will hardly fail, if Ma en 
grow old in the Cuſtom, 

Monſieur Serinchamps told me; 


cure it by a more extraordinary wy 


ping the naked Part with a great Ro 
of Nettles till it grew all over bliſt; 
ed; and. that he had once perſuady 
him to perform this Pennance in a ſhan 
Fit he had, and the Pain in his knee 
violent, as helped him to endure thi 
Remedy. He ſaid it was cruel, thatil 
where he was whipt, grew ſo ange 
and ſwell'd as well as bliſter'd, that 

thought it had given him a Fever th 


night. The next morning the Part wall lab 
all as ſtiff as a Boot, and the Skin lik * 


Parchment; but that keeping it anoin 
ed with a certain Oil likewiſe of Men 


without feeling any more pain that þ 
All theſe things put together, wit 
what a great Phyſician writes of Cur 


by whipping with Rods, and anotit K - 

with Holly, and by other cruelties hn 

cutting or burning, made me certain... x 

conclude, that the Goat was a ou by 
E 5 


nion that ought to be treated 
* Enen 
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nemy, and by no means like a Friend, 
nd that grew troubleſome chiefly by 
500d uſuage ; and this was confirmed to 
e, by conſidering that it haunted uſa- 
ly the Eaſie and the Rich, the Nice 
ad the Lazy, who grow to endure 
nuch, becauſe they can endure little ; 
That make much of it as ſoon as it 
omes, and yet leave not making much 
f themſelves too; That take care to 
arry it preſently to Bed, and keep it 
fe and warm, and indeed lay up the 
out for two or three Months, while 


caches the rough and the poor, ſuch 
labour for meat, and eat only for 
unger; that drink Water, either pure, 
but diſcoloured with Malt; that 
ow no uſe of Wine, but for a Cor- 
al, as it is, and perhaps was only in- 
nded : Or if ſuch Men happen by 
jeir native conſtitutions to fall into 
e Gout, either they mind it not at 
|, having no leiſure to be ſick; or 
ley uſe it like a Dog, they walk on, 
they toil and work as they did be- 
re, they keep it wet and cold; or 
they are laid up, they are perhaps 

forced 


ey give out, that the Gout lays up 
< On Yother ſide, it hardly ap- 
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forced by that to faſt more than beſo 
and if it laſts, they grow impatient, an} 
fall to beat it, or whip it, or cut it, q 
burn it; and all this while perhaps q 
ver known the very name of the Gout. 
But to follow my experiment, | 

paſt that Summer here at Nimegus 
without the leaſt remembrance « 
what had happen'd to me in the Spring 
till about the end of September, ani 
then began to feel a pain that I kay 
not what to make of, in the {ame join 
but of my other foot; I had flatter 
my ſelf with hopes, that the vapour hui 
been exhaled, as my learned Auth 
had taught me, and that thereby th 
buſineſs had been ended; This mad 
me neglect my Maas for two days, th 
pain not being violent, till at laſt my 
foot begun to ſwell, and I could ſet 
no longer to the ground. Then I 
to my Moxa again, and byrat it i 
times before the pain went clear avij 
as it did upon the laſt, and I walkedi 
eaſe, as I had done the, farit time, al 
within fix days after above a leagut 
without the leaſt return of any pain. 
I continued well till this Sprinf 
when about the end of March feeli 


agal 
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gain the ſame Pain, and in the ſame 
int, but of the firſt Foot; and find- 
geit grow violent, I immediately 
urot it, and felt no more after the 
ird time; was never off my Legs, nor 
pt my Chamber a day. Upon both 
laſt Experiments I omitted the 
plication of Garlick, and contented 
y felf with a Plaiſter only of Dia- 
lms upon the place that was burnt, 
hich cruſted and healed in 'very few 
ys, and without any trouble. I have 


eres continu'd perfectly well to this 
* hal eſent June 5 and with ſo much conh- 
nee of the Cure, that I have been 
atent to trouble my ſelf ſome hours 

ch telliog the Story, which, *tis poſſi- 


335 may at One time Or other be 


„ (l CD ALY 
| ought worth making publick, if I 
ſe n further confirmed by more time 
1 (ad Experiments of my own, or of 
A OW And. thereby I may not onl 

wil sie Monſicur Zuliclem, hut my (ele 


„ who ſhoulf- be ſorry to omit any 
ud 1 thoyght I could do to other 
en, though gever ſo unknown. 
But, this Cure, I ſuppoſe cannot 
Aead to deal with inveterate Gouts, 
s habitual by long and frequent 


returns, 
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erurns, by diſpoſitions of the Stomac! 
* X. the beſt Nouriſhmen 
into thoſe Humours, and the Veſſels 
receive them. For ſuch Conſtitution 
by all I have diſcovered, or conlidere 
upon this Subject, the Remedies ( 
any) are to be propoſed either from: 
conſtant Courſe of the Milken Dia, 
continued at leaſt for a Year together 
or elſe from ſome of thoſe Methoi 
commonly uſed in the Cure of a war 
Diſeaſe (if at leaſt I may be fo bol 


ich 

with one that is ſo much in vogue;) ti: 
uſual Exceptions to the firſt, are m ang 
only ſo long a conſtraint, but the well. eld 
neſs of Spirits whilſt it continues, tion 
the danger of Fevers whenever tis la - 
off. There may, I believe, be ſome Cu en, 
neceſſary in this laſt point, upon Miese 
reat a Change; but for the other, en | 
[4p met with no Complaints amo eth 
thoſe that have uſed it; and Cow 2782 
Egmont, who has done fo, more, It hapy 
lieve, than any other Man, has told vet 
he never found himſelf ſo mu Let 
vigour, as in the midft of that Cough. Re 
TI have known ſo many great Examyl * 
of this Cure, and heard of its being able 


familiar in Aaſtria, that I wonds'| hoev: 
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us gained no more Ground in othet 
laces, and am apt to conclude from 
t, that the loſs of Pain is generally 


o houghit to be purchaſed too dear by 
ehe loſs of Pleaſure. 
Por the other, I met with a Phyſici- 
mM Sn, whom I elteemed a Man of truth 
dat told me of ſeveral oreat Cures of 


he Gout, by a courſe of Guiacuw, and 
f two Patients of his own that had 
one ſo far as to be fluxed for it, and 
ith ſuccels. And indeed there ſeems 
othing ſo proper, as what pretends to 
ange the whole Maſs of the Blood, 
relle a long courſe of violent perſpi- 
ation, But the miſchief is, That the 
out is commonly the Diſeaſe of Aged 
en, Who cannot go through with 
cle ſtrong Remedies, which Young 
en play with upon other occaſions ; 
d the reaſon, I ſuppoſe, why theſe 
ays are ſo little praiſed, is becauſe 
happens fo ſeldom that Young Men 


1008 vc che Gout. 

mu Let the Diſeaſe be new or old, and 
Ae Remedies either of common or fo- 
mp: gn growth, there is one ingredient 
10 ablolute neceſſity in all Caſes: For 


hoever thinks of curing the Goat 
2 with- 
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without great Temperance, had better 
reſolve to endure it with patience: An 
I know not whether ſome deſperate de 
grees of Abſtinence would not har 
the ſame effect upon other Men, as the 
had upon Atticus, who weary of hi 
Life as well as his Phyſicians, by long 
and cruel Pains of a Droplical Gor, 
and deſpairing of any Cure, reſolve 
by degrees to ſtarve himſelf to Death 
and went ſo far, that the Phylician 
found he had ended his Diſeaſe inſteat 
of his Life; and told him, That tobe 
well, there would need nothing bu 
only reſolve to live. His Anſye 
was noble; That ſince dying was; 
thing to be done, and he was now 
far on his way, he did not think i 
worth the while to return. This ws 
{aid and done, and could indeed har 
been ſo by none, but ſuch a Man as 4 
tics, who was ſingular in his Lite, 
well as his Death; and has been ev 
{ conteſs, by me as much eſteemed 
both , as any of thoſe that have mal 
greater Figures upon the buſie Scene 


e He: 
les thi 
, that 
5 the 
a WO! 
ion, 


0 Wit 


ot their own times, and fince in Rt x — 
cords of Story and of Fame. 5 


But perhaps ſome ſuch Methvi 
| mig 
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ght ſucceed with others upon the 
jeligns to live, as they did with him 
pon thoſe to die; and though ſuch 
egrees may be too deſperate, yet none 
f Temperance can, I think, be too 
reat for thoſe that pretend the Cure 
f inveterate Guts, or indeed of moſt 
ther Diſeaſes to which Mankind is ex- 
oſed, rather by the viciouſneſs than by 
e frailty of their Natures. Tempe- 
nce, that Virtue without Pride, and 
ortune without Envy, that gives in- 
lence of Body, and Tranquility of 
lind ; the beſt Guardian of Youth, and 
pport of old Age; The Precept of 
eaſon, as well as Religion; and Phy- 
ian of the Soul as well as the Body; 
e Tutelar Goddeſs of Health, and 
iverſal Medicine of Life, that clears 
e Head, and cleanſes the Blood, that 
ſes the Stomach, and purges the Bow- 
that ſtrengthens the Nerves, enligh- 
$ the Eyes, and comforts the Heart. 
a word, that ſecures and perfects Di- 
jon, and thereby avoids the Fumes 
d Winds to which we owe the Col- 
and the Spleen; thoſe Crudities 
ſharp Humours that feed the Scurvy 
| the Gout, and thoſe flimy Dregs, 
Q 2 out 
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out of which the Gravel and Sia 
are formed within us. Diſeaſes by 
which we often condemn our ſelves 9 
greater Torments and Miſeries of Lit 
than have perhaps been yet invented ¶lozi 
by Anger or Revenge, or inflicted her 
the greateſt Tyrants upon the work 
„ 1 

I do not allow the pretence of Ten, 
perance to all ſuch as are ſeldom q 
never drunk, or fall into Surfeits; fn 
Men may loſe their Health, without h 
ſing their Senſes, and be intempert: 
every day, without being drunk pe: 
haps once in their Lives: Nay, for ouglt 
i know, if a Man ſbould paſs the mon 
in a College-diet, without excels ( 
variety of Meats or of Drinks, but a 
ly the laſt day give a looſe in the 
both, and fo far till it comes to fer 
him for Phyſick rather than Food, an 
he utter his Stomach as well as! 
Heart; he may perhaps as to the mt 
conſiderations of Health, do much bt 
ter than another that eats every d 
but as Men do generally in Ewe! 
who pretend to live well in Court! 
in Town; that is in Plenty and Lu 
ry, with great variety of Meats, a0 


coy 
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10zen Glaſſes of Wine at a Meal, till 
puring up Appetite when it would lie 
down of it ſelf; fluſht every day but 
ever drunk; and with the help of 


a Jozing three Hours after Dinner, as ſo- 
by cr and wiſe as they were before. 
But that which I call Temperance, 


and reckon ſo neceſſary in all attempts 
nd methods of Curing the Gout, is a 
egular and ſimple Diet, limited by 
very Mans experience of his own 
alie digeſtion, and thereby proporti- 
erWoing, as near, as well as can be, the 
ve all repairs to the daily decays of our 
wofWvalting Bodies. Nor can this be de- 
gon ermined by meaſures and weights, or 
iy general Leſſian Rules; but muſt 
at Mary with the vigour or decays of Age 
ther of Health, and the uſe or diſuſe of 
(er Wir, or of Exerciſe, with the changes 
|, an! Appetite; and thereby what every 


a5 an may find or ſuſpect of the preſent 
e mMirength or weakneſs of digeſtion : And 
ch ben caſe of Exceſſes, I take the German 
ry (W'roverbial Cure by a Hair of the ſame 
, to be the worſt in the World; 
ourt nd the beſt to be that which is called 
Lug de Monks Diet, to eat till you are fick, 


, and 


nd faſt till you are well again. In all 
don 


courſes 
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point I take to be abſtinence from Wine 
further than as a Cordial where faint. 
neſs or want of Spirits require it: And 
the uſe of Water where the Stomach 
will bear it, as I believe moſt Mens wil, 
and with great advantage of digeſtion 
unleſs they are ſpoiled with long and 
conſtant uſe of Wines or other N 
drinks. In that caſe they muſt be wean. 
ed, and the habit changed by degree, 
and with time, for fear of falling int 
Conſumptions, inſtead of recovering 
Dropfies or Gouts. But the Wines uſe 
by thoſe that feel or fear this Diſak; 
or purſue the Cure, ſhould rather be 
Spaniſh or Portugal, than either Fre! 
or Rheniſh; and of the French, rather 
the Provence or Languedoc, than th: 
Bordeaux or Campagne; and of the Rh. 
iſh, the Ringaw and Bleker, of which 
at leaſt it may be ſaid that they do no 

ſo much harm as the others. 
But I have known fo great Cure 
and ſo many, done by obſtinate relv 
lutions of drinking no Wine at all 
that I put more weight upon the par 
of Temperance, than any other, And 
1 doubt very much whether the grea 
| encreak 
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ncreaſe of that Diſeaſe in England 
vithin theſe Twenty Years, may not 
ave been occaſtoned by the cuſtom of 
o much Wine introduced into our con- 
ant and common Tables: For this uſe 
ay be more pernicious to Health, than- 
hat of Taverns and Debauches, accor- 
ling to the old Stile, which were but 
dy Fits, and upon ſet or caſual Encoun- 
ers, I have ſometimes thought that 
his Cuſtom of uſing Wine for our com- 
non drink, may alter in time the very 
onſtitution of our Nation, I mean the 
ative tempers of our Bodies and Minds, 
nd cauſe a heat and ſharpneſs in our 
umours, which is not natural to our 
limate. Our having been denied it 


1 y Nature, is Argument enough that it 
1 25 never intended us for common uſe; 


or do- believe it was ſo in any other 
ountries, there being ſo ſmall a part 

the World where it grows; and 
here it does, the uſe of it pure being 
d little practiſed, and in ſome Places 
efended by Cuſtoms or Laws. So that 
wks have not known it, unleſs of late 
ars; and I have met with many Spa- 
rds that never taſted it pure in their 
Ives; nor in the time when I was in 
Fraxce, 
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France, did I obſerve any I converſy} 
with to drink it unmixt at meals, Th 
true uſe of Wine, is either as I ment 
oned, for a Cordial; and TI believe then 
is not a better to ſuch as drink it {, 
dom; Or elſe what the Mother of I 
muel tells her Son, Give ſtrong Dig 
to him that is ready to periſh, and Win 
thoſe that are heavy of Heart; let hig 
drink and forget his Poverty, and rene 
ber his Miſery ns more. At leaſt it oug 
to be reſerv'd for the times and oc 
ſions of feaſt and of joy, and be treat 
like a Miſtreſs rather than a Wik 
without abandoning either our Wits 
our Humours, or our Healths to 9 
Pleaſure, or that of one ſenſe to tht 
of all the reſt, which I doubt it 1 
pairs. This Philoſophy I ſuppoſe u 
paſs with the Youngeſt and moſt 88 
ſual Men, while they pretend to 
_ reaſonable; but whenever they han 
mind to be otherwiſe, the beſt m 
they can take, is to drink or to (leq 
and either of them will ſerve the tun 
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